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Thank you to all who wrote and 
called about the last issue of 
Collectors’ Showcase celebrating 
the centennial of American comics. 
Judging from the kind of attention 
the issue received, a lot of you out 
there have a special place in your 
hearts for the comics. ’m sure 
you've all heard about the com- 
memorative postage stamps and 
have seen some tributes in contem- 
porary comic strips. With all of the 
events surrounding the centennial 
it’s certain that soon we'll be joined 
by even more collectors of comic 
strips, comic books and related 
character memorabilia. The April/ 
May issue was only Part I (1895- 
1945) of our tribute. The October/ 
November issue will take a look 
at the comics from 1945 through 
the present. 

The April/May issue contained 
one tremendous oversight, how- 
ever. We neglected to properly 
thank Brian Walker. Without his 
help, the issue would not have 
happened. Brian, a familiar face in 
the cartoon community, not only 
wrote a couple of the articles for 
the issue but lent his knowledge 
and moral support to the project. 
Considering everything he’s been 
involved in this year — his stint 


as guest 
curator of the | 
comics’ cen- 
tennial 
exhibit at 
the Barnum 
Museum on 
top of his 
regular 
responsibili- 
ties for the well known comic 
strip “Hi and Lois” — we realize he 
sacrificed precious time to help 
us. Thank you Brian, we owe you 
and the cartoon community owes 
you a debt of gratitude. 

On to the present. Who would 
have known that during the chilliest 
part of the Cold War, the peoples 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union shared a common love — 
animated films. Fortunately, Mike 
and Jeanne Glad share their col- 
lection of Soviet animation with 
us in this issue. 

Also, we are able to visit the 
larger-than-life world of Charles 
Bell, an artist (painter) who chose 
as his subjects objects collectors 
know and love. Leila Dunbar 
gives us a glimpse of the man, 
who died earlier this year, and 
his art. 

— Mistie Smailer 


Contributors 


_ Leila Dunbar has contributed 
extensively to major antique and 
collecting publications across 
America. She is an owner of 
Dunbar Gallery in Massachusetts. 
She is one of the most knowledge- 
able dealer/collectors of Americana 
in the country. From Disneyana 

to antique advertising, toys and 
ephemera, “Lee” knows her subject. 


Heidi Leigh is the director of 
Animazing Gallery in Hastings, NY. 
She is also a collector, professing 
a particular affinity for Fantasia, 
Bugs and, of course, Opus. 


Tom Klein is an archivist of the 
UCLA Walter Lantz Collection, 
thus, well qualified to discuss the 
Lantz legacy. He’s also a published 
historian of animation. 
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rian Walker, chairman of The 

Connecticut Chapter of the 
National Cartoonist Society, hosted a 
pre-St. Patrick’s Day dinner March 16 
in Bridgeport at the Barnum Museum. 
The museum is the site of an exhibi- 
tion, The Sunday Funnies, 100 Years 
of Comics in American Life. 

The meeting/dinner gave both 
cartoonists and museum lenders the 
opportunity to meet casually among 
the extensive array of cartoon art 
and related collectibles featured in 
the exhibit. The Sunday Funnies 
exhibit, which opened December 1, 
1994, commemorates the centennial 
year of the comics. 

The Connecticut chapter of cartoon- 
ists, in existence for a year and a half, 
already boasts the largest chapter 
membership within the society, with 
more than 200 members. 

The actual exhibit area was the set- 
ting of a generous buffet — proceeded 
by cocktails and a connoisseurs’ 


Joel Garrick, left, director of public relations for 
the School of Visual Arts, and Brian Walker, guest 
curator and Connecticut chapter chairman of the 

National Cartoonists Society. 
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collection of every Irish lager, stout 
and ale known to man. Following 
dinner — and in keeping with the 
St. Patrick’s Day theme — John Cullen 
Murphy (of “Prince Valiant”) spoke 
of all the great cartoonists of Irish 
heritage. He individually recognized 
each cartoonist’s tremendous contri- 
butions to the art form. 

Other cartoonists present included, 
Frank Johnson (‘Bringing Up Father”), 


Chance Browne (“Hi & Lois”), Bunny 


Hoest (“Lockhorns”), Dave Miller 
(“Dave”), Frank Bolle “Winnie 
Winkle”), John Prentice (“Rip Kirby”) 
and Brian Walker (“Hi & Lois”). 

Walker is the guest curator of the 
exhibit. His knowledge, dedication 
and love of the art was evident from 
detail and attention given to the 
overall exhibit presentation. 

Invitees who so generously lent 
important pieces of cartoon art, as 
well as rare and historical collectibles, 
for the exhibit included: noted Dick 
Tracy collector, Richard 
Cunningham; classic strip 
art collector, Jack Gilbert; 
cartoonist and collector 
Bill Janocha; private col- 
lector Peter Merolo; and 
cartoon historians and 


writers Ron Goulart and 
Richard Marschall. Other 
guests included Walter 
Reed, of New York City’s 
Illustration House, who 
co-authored The Illustra- 
tor in America and Joel 
Garrick, director of public 
relations for the School 
of Visual Arts. 

The exhibit closed 
May 5, making the 
evening’s activities an 
appropriate farewell to 
the exhibit and all the 
comic characters repre- 
sented throughout history. 

From the Reuben 
Award (the cartooning 
Oscar) to be given in 


John Cullen Murphy honoring 
Irish-American cartoonists and 
their contributions. 


Boca Raton Memorial Day, to the 
soon-to-be-released U.S. Postal 
Service cartoon commemorative 
stamps to the Yellow Kid Award to 
be given in Rome, Italy, future issues 
of Collectors’ Showcase will include 
coverage of all the events honoring 
this, the 100th anniversary of comics 
in America. Cg 


Private collector and lender to the museum, 
Richard Cunningham, standing next 
to bis Dick Tracy Sunday page. 
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Hey, Wolfie, a limited-edition, cold-cast porcelain 
sculpture of Fred “Tex” Avery’s popular character, 

Red, was recently released by Howard Lowery 
Gallery. The sculpture depicts Red as she appears in 


News & Reviews 


Red is Hot in 
Hey, Wolfie 


al Sie sexy siren, Red — one of animation’s most recognizable char- 
acters — comes to life in a three-dimensional art sculpture by 
Kent Melton. It was released in May by the Howard Lowery Gallery 
in Burbank, California. 

Many of the best animated cartoons were made for adults first and 
children as an afterthought. In this genre, Fred “Tex” Avery was the 
undisputed master. During a 23-year career at Warner Brothers he 
directed the first cartoons to star Bugs Bunny and Daffy Duck. At 
the MGM Studios, he produced six memorable cartoons featuring 
the alluring cabaret performer known to animation fans as “Red.” 
Her singing and dancing drove audiences — primarily lustful wolves 
and Droopy — to distraction, eliciting from them a plethora of unfor- 
gettable sight gags. Her principal animator was Preston Blair. 

Artist Kent Melton captures Red’s curvaceous, flirtatious essence 
in three dimensions, depicting her as she appeared in her opening 
performance in 1943’s Red Hot Riding Hood. A limited edition of 
750 cold-cast porcelain art sculptures has been produced from 
Melton’s original work. Titled Hey, Wolfie, each piece stands nine 
inches tall, has Melton’s signature incised on the base, is numbered 
and priced at $295. 

Kent Melton is animation’s top sculptor, producing character model 
statues for all major animation studios and sculptures for the Walt 
Disney Classics Collection. 

Due to Red’s popularity among animation fans and collectors, this 
sculpture is sure to sell out rapidly. It is the first in a series of anima- 
tion art sculptures of memorable characters from Tex Avery’s MGM 


her opening performance of MGM's Red Hot Riding ¢aftoons. Other planned releases include the Wolfand Red in their 
Hood (1943). It is available in an edition of 750, | Vatious guises, Droopy and Screwy Squirrel. Release of these highly 


stands nine inches high, and is priced at $295, 
TM & © Turner Entertainment Co. 


collectible limited editions is authorized by Turner Entertainment 
Company under license to Dark Horse Productions. Cg 
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Speed Racer 3-D 
4 Debut 


rtist Patrick Petruccello joins forces with legendary animator 
Rossen Varbanov to produce the first 3-D limited edition fine art 
lithographs from the highly popular Speed Racer cartoon. 

Limited to only 100 hand-numbered pieces, the art required more 
than 1,000 hand cuts and a minimum of three lithographs to create 
just one piece of the finished artwork. The artwork retails for $595, 
signed and framed. Nearly one half of the 100 editions were sold 
during the Art Expo, held in March at the Jacob Javitz Convention 
Center in New York City. 

The Tatsunoko Studios in Japan created Speed Racer in 1967. The 
git cartoon’s dubbed version of 52 episodes came to America in 1967. 

| Petruccello, 25, has been creating 3-D artwork for more than five 
= years, with Speed Racer being his first available in limited editions. 
Petruccello’s 3-D, one-of-a-kind creations have been signed by such 
| famous animators as Joe Barbera, Tom and Charles McKimson and 


Myron Waldman. Cs 
Speed Racer, 3-D, retails for $595, (URGE AEE Oa Tl (ae 
signed and framed. 
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Collectibles Take 


Gigantic Proportion 


on Charlies Bell’s Palettes 


By Leila Dunbar 


n Charles Bell’s private palette, 

every subject is Gulliver sized in 

a Lilliputian world. His pretty, 
swirled marbles could crush Indiana Jones. Knock into 
his giant pinball bumpers and watch out for instant 
electro-shock therapy. Only King Kong can cram Bell’s 
gumballs into his monkey mouth. And Bell’s tin windup 
animals — some blown up to 12 times their manufactured 
size — would run Tokyo amok and awry in a 1950s 
Japanese B movie. 

For 25 years, Charles Bell boldly brushed his mark on 
the contemporary art world as one of photorealism’s 
leading (and most popular) artists. In five separate 
series, Bell painted toys (from two different points of 
view), pinball machines, gumball machines and marbles 
—all in sizes from six to 12 times their norm. When he 
started to paint professionally in the mid 1960s, his still- 
lifes of fruit were small and inexpensive. When he first 
painted a six-foot Raggedy Ann doll in 1969, Bell’s 
artistry and career multiplied in proportion to the size 
of his canvases. 

What is photorealism? Bell said that it was not so 
much a movement as the incidental intersection of time 
and spirit among a group of artists in the late ‘60s and 
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Photographs courtesy of 
Louis K. Meisel Gallery 


Troupe, 1983, 68 by 102 inches, oil on canvas. 


early ‘70s, many 
of whom have 
since taken their 
art in different 
directions. The 
door to the accep- 
tance of photore- 
alism was opened 
by the 1960s Pop 
Art Movement. 
Once the media 
embraced and 
promoted Andy 
Warhol’s Campbell 
Soup cans and 
Roy Lichtenstein’s 
giant comic panels, 
art was suddenly 
more accessible 
and attainable to the general public. 

By Bell’s definition, photorealist artists refer to pho- 
tography in their work and take the 
everyday world as their subject. Then, 
they use their individual backgrounds, 
views, techniques and skills to create 
their own personal reality. Although 
sometimes accused of “copying” pho- 
tographs, these artists interpret what 
they see and then recreate it. Their 
eyes and minds serve as lens and 
filter; their hands are the shutters that 
execute the image; and the canvas is 
the finished print. No two photoreal- 
istic paintings of the same subject can 
be the same because no two artists 
are alike. 

What makes Charles Bell a great 
photorealist? In Bell’s paintings, the 
exaggerated sizing of the subject is 
B the first quality that strikes you. In his 
1983 piece, Troupe, Bell took toys 


Raggedy Ann With Baseball, 1971, 
48 by 36 inches, oil on canvas. 


: on ft om a 
learned from years of basic, 
traditional study to escort you 
into the heart of his paintings. 
1 He summed it up as the 
“AHA Method.” 

“My main objective is to 
create something that has visual 
=| staying power,” Bell said. 
“Artists have to struggle and 
do serious thinking about it. 
The trick is to direct interest 
, without verbalizing it. I can 
¥ work for days setting up 
; gumballs or marbles, taking 
| Polaroids, and fixing the light- 

| ing. After all of this set-up time 
W — time looking through the 
4 lens, changing — all of a sudden, 
it works, I’ve got it, AHA.” 

Bell also spent his career 
solving the challenges of 
painting light, be it the danc- 
ing, scratched sparkles from 
gumball machine glass globes 
or the layered translucence of 
his giant marbles. His greatest 
achievement may be his mas- 
tery in executing the inside- 
out lighting of pinball machines 
so perfectly that his paintings 


normally a foot-length in size 
and blew them up to full 
human proportions, changing 
the context in which they are 
most familiar. Even though we 
know they’re toys — via the 
metal tabs, sheen and visible 
keywind mechanisms — Bell 
has transported us all to the 
circus. The clowns do their 
hand-stand dance; the ballerina 
twirls; the seal expertly spins 
the beachball on his nose. And | 
we're ready to grab some cotton 
candy and catch the next act. 

“Character and animal tin 
toys are more psychologically 
complex than we really see at 
first view,” Bell said. “Toys 
represent characteristics that 
we accept as being a person, 
like a cartoon person, in a 
miniature reproduction. But 
when you blow them up, there EB 
is a much greater sense of 
action, of personality.” 

Which is why “Uncle Harry,” 
a tin wind-up clown seen in 
several of Bell’s toy paintings, 
is one of Bell’s personal 


favorites. é ti always appear to viewers to 
“He’s so versatile, he can be a Gumball XV, 1983, 89 by 61 inches. be externally lit, regardless 
ringmaster or a comedian.” of where they’re hanging. 
After Bell captures you and ties you up visually to his These enduring physical features that embody Bell’s 


large canvases, he then designs a detailed composition work — his thoughtful preparation, his knack for color 
~S Ey and his technique of painting diverse surfaces, 
not to mention a background in computer 


: ene : : Uncle Harry and the Twins, 1993, 
Oh Boy IL, 1992, 72 by 84 inches, oil on canvas. 52 by 44 inches, oil on canvas. 
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technology and photography — 
combine with his own experiences 
to personify Bell’s take on our 
worldly dimensions. 

“TI have learned, just by doing — 
getting up in years with a pack of 
memories — that this thing we call 
real is not really real,” Bell said. 
“What we perceive as real is a 
perception of reality. You can’t 
do it by copying a photograph or 
creating art as a surface. You need 
to pierce the surface, then you have 
interaction. Then you play it up.” 

Bell first interacted with art 
through his family and school 
programs in his native Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Instead of pursuing 
art seriously, he graduated from bs 
the University of Oklahoma with [a 


." kn 
| 
ro 


— > \\¢ : 


Complete Works 1970-90. 
‘I'd look down at the reflec- 
tions of the masts and bows 
of the boats at Fisherman’s 
Wharf and I'd see the patterns 
and I'd say ‘that’s abstract and 
yet it’s real.’ I spent many 
nights and weekends down 
there photographing the 
reflections to create these 
abstract patterns.” 

Bell’s first paintings were 
m@ mostly traditional still-lifes — 
fruit, vegetables — on a very 
small scale. He had started 
collecting toys and several of 
his paintings used toy soldiers 
and dolls for subjects. In 1969, 
| with art dominating his spirit 
» and time, Bell turned down a 
lucrative offer from his com- 


7 


a business degree, followed by a 
stint in the Navy, his first career. 
Back on land in 1964, Bell lived in San Francisco, 
spending his days working as an accounting supervisor 
for a large corporation and his evenings photographing 
the ocean and tutoring with artist Donti Flores. 

“One of my early subjects in San Francisco was 
water,” Bell said in the book, Charles Bell— The 


Le Cirque, 1985, 60 by 40 inches, oil on canvas. 
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Art Angel, 1986, 72 by 60 inches, oil on canvas. 


‘ —_ Z ~ Bt De a ¢ 
Drop a Penny in the Slot, 7988, 72 by 84 inches, oil on canvas. 


pany and made the mental 
and physical leap from West Coast to East Coast. His 
family had a hard time understanding why someone 
would give up a solid career for the more uncertain 
world of a painter. 

“The idea of being an artist was so implausible to my 
father, he said, ‘Well, why don’t you become a drafts- 
man?” Bell recounted. 

“The decision to come East was a big one — leaving 
good friends, a good job, and a beautiful city — but my 
art was becoming increasingly important to me. Having 
sold a painting for the handsome sum of $350 and hav- 
ing saved $1,200, I decided it was time to plug into the 
art world and that, by definition, meant New York.” 

Bell landed in the eye of the pop movement and 
changed the course of his career. He was now exposed 
to the cutting edge, the latest trends, and saw artists 


es 


who worked on a much larger scale. He used the infu- 
sion of ideas to find his own niche. 

“I liked Warhol's soup can, the pop thing,” Bell began. 
“But I was searching for a subject that no one had done. 
Many things caught my eye, particularly in the super- 
market. But, I didn’t want to set up a tomato can paint- 
ing. I didn’t want to mimic Warhol or any other artist.” 

Bell’s companion, Will Ching, suggested that he start 
painting his subjects on larger surfaces. Soon, chance 
jump-started Bell’s inspiration. 

“The idea of painting toys struck me one day,” Bell 
explained. “A young lady had given me a Raggedy Ann 
doll when I had the flu. She put a nurse’s cap on her 
and said, ‘Here’s your nurse.’ Just as I was starting to 
do a photograph, I hung it on the nail in front of me 
and she looked more like a person than a doll, so I 
decided to make her life-size.” 

Bell then took his giant Raggedy Ann painting to Louis 
K. Meisel, a young and shrewd gallery owner that had 
been selling Bell’s still-lifes. 

“I brought my six-foot-high Raggedy Ann into the 
gallery at 79th and Madison. No one had ever seen 
anything like it before. It stopped traffic. A bus driver 
would stop his bus on the corner twice a day during 
his regular route and have all his passengers look at 
the painting.” 

Soon after, Bell dug into his own growing collection 
of tin toys and began painting them in Goliath size. 
Between the quality and freshness of his artwork and 
Meisel’s savvy marketing, Bell was soon a leading choice 
for shows and collectors. He began to create a series of 
toy paintings, concentrating on their playful charisma. 


Midsummer’s Night Dream, 1986, 


60 by 72 inches, oil on canvas. 


Side Show, 1984, 72 by 60 inches, oil on canvas. 


“For me, in toy collecting, the rarity, age and condi- 
tion was never as important as the color, the action or 
the energy. 

“I had two nephews that I used to visit. I would get 
on the floor with them and their toys, into their world. 
I noticed that they were always racing with each other, 
talking with each other. Toys draw you in, they touch 
something about that child that is in 
all of us. Character tin toys are great 
because you can put them in con- 
text, like a play, instead of (having 
to be) grownups who put their toys 
on a shelf and just look at them.” 

Bell collected tin toys when the 
collecting world’s attention was 
focused toward cast iron, giving 
Bell easy access to inexpensive 
models. 

“I would go to Sotheby’s for their 
arcade sales and everyone’s atten- 
tion was on the cast iron and the 
earlier toys of the turn of the century. 
| For a very few short years, tin-litho | 
toys were considered worthless. 
Sometimes the auctioneer would 
say, ‘Will somebody give me some- 
thing for this?’ I'd put up my hand 
and I’'d walk out of those auctions 
with a number of great toys for 
$2, $5 or $10, great visual toys. 
Then, tin-litho was discovered and 
became very popular — as cast iron 
had become so expensive — and, 
for the most part, my tin toy collect- 
ing ended.” continued on page 56 | 
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News 


Reviews 
An Eyewitness Report 


tlantic City — legendary home of 

the boardwalk, Miss America, div- 
ing horses, Easter Parades, salt water 
taffy “cut to fit the mouth”, and silhou- 
etted sunsets seen by courting couples 
as they are pushed in the direction of 
romance in their wicker jitney. 

This lovely crown has neatly covered 
the seedier side of its resort history. 
While the vacation town postured 
as the grande dame of the eastern 
seaboard, in her bosom also lay illegal 
gambling, prostitution and bootlegging. 

With jet travel and increased com- 
petition for R&R dollars in the 1950s, 
the city began to lose some of its 
yearly vacationers. Once lively hotels 
began to sag and wrinkle. 

With the advent of casino gambling 
in 1978, Atlantic City (AC) took a long 
drink from the fountain of youth, it’s 
tiara newly glowing but slightly tar- 
nished. Today, Atlantic City still fasci- 
nates, frustrates and entertains both 
native and foreign visitors, who choose 
their games from a string of casinos 
on the Boardwalk, extending from 
Bally to Trump and Trump again. 

The Boardwalk, now more than a 
hundred years old among today’s neon 
glitter, is still far and away AC’s bright- 
est jewel — still stately, still charming 
and still the home of the most magnif- 


by Leila Dunbar 
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Norman Schaut surveys the long line of customers on Saturday morning. 


icent sunrises and sunsets. The heart 
of Darrow’s Monopoly Game is still 
the center of AC action — but the action 
has changed from the days of catching 
big bands, a bit of suntanned leg and 
the newest Chevrolets on display. 
Now you can find: any number of 
psychics ready to sell you the secrets 
of your future for as little as $5 Cone 
palm, lucky numbers); stores offering 
$.88 souvenirs; Don Rickles playing at 


Mr, Peanut and Pluto hanging out at Dunbar’s Gallery. 
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Caesar’s; $4.99 all-you-can-eat buffets; 
and homeless people with the most 
imaginative ways of asking for a 
couple of bucks. 

The Oscar for Best Solicitation In A 
Mini Series went to a youngish gent 
who approached us. 

“Hey, do you remember me?, I’m 
Little Anthony, Little Anthony and the 
Imperials.” He then began to sing “Well. 
I think I’m going out of my head,” 
accapella style. 

“My wife and I just split and I’ve got 
a gig in New York and I need a couple 
of dollars to get there.” We glanced at 
him and kept walking while he finished 
the tune. The real Little Anthony would 
have been proud. 

Atlantique City Antiques and 

Collectibles Show 

Against this schizophrenic but oddh 
endearing backdrop, Norman Schaut 
opened his long running Atlantique 
City Antiques and Collectibles Show 
to rave revues in March 1985. Now 
held twice a year — in March and 
October — in the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Center, more than 1200 exhibitors 
offer their best antique and collectible 
wares, including most of the star deai- 
ers that light up the antique toy, doll 
and advertising galaxies. 


At this past March show, advertising 
dealers such as Bob & Marcia Weisman 
of Neat Olde Things, Tricia Brown of 
WOW Antiques and Joe and Sue Feriola 
of Rare Bits all raved at the enthusiasm 
of the advertising buyers. All enjoyed 
shows filled with outstanding sales 
and a bit of exhaustion from handling 
the overwhelming Saturday crowds. 
Travel posters moved well for Morris 
and Nancy Steinbock. Bob and 
Maryann Schneider were the lucky 
beneficiaries of a weak dollar in for- 
eign markets as they were besieged 
by European customers snapping up 
prints and other non-toy related items 
that they brought to the show. 

Toy Thefts 

Toy dealers reported mixed sales, 
but most were simply grateful that 
they and their toys did not part com- 
pany by way of a stranger’s coat. 
Because of a rash of recent thefts at 
shows and shops, several toy dealers 
were forced to turn in their beanies 
for fedoras and magnifying glasses as 
a ring of thieves threatened to change 
the meaning of “getting a steal”. 

Back in February, at a small show 
in Livingston, New Jersey, a foursome 
featuring an older couple and younger 
couple combined to steal a number of 
toys and banks valued more than 
$20,000 from Alan Green, Tom Sage, 
Sr. and Jr. Although the dealers were 
able to give physical details of the 


A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS THE MAN WHO REMEN 
Marty and Debbie Krim of New England 
Auction Gallery take a detour to 
Hollywood by way of Liz. 
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suspects to the police, the odds 
were slimmer than a jackpot that the 
thieves would be caught and the 
goods recovered. 

About the same time, a group that 
matched the same description entered 
Gemini Antiques Gallery in New York 
City and parted with a Jonah and the 
Whale Bank from Steven and Leon 
Weiss. A “thief alert” call rang through 
the toy dealer phonelines. Alan Green 
sent a release describing the crew to 
Brimfield Associates in Atlantic City as 
well as to other toy dealers, so both 
security and exhibitors were on watch 
Saturday morning when the show 
opened. 

Surer than a blackjack, no more than 
15 minutes after the first of the crowd 
was let in, Steven Weiss spotted two 
of the thieves in his booth, an older, 
dyed-blonde woman and a man with 
gray ponytail. Weiss locked his cases 
quickly, guarding them like a mother 
eagle, than ran down to Tom Sage, 
Jr., who took his camera back the 
booth to get a photo. 

By that time the couple had taken 
off, but soon the theft reports began 
rolling in. First, a Hi-Way Henry toy 
disappeared from Gary Newman, 
then a Powerful Katrinka from the 
Sadagurskys. Security began to close 
in. While trying to switch a fake 
Rolex for a real one, the older blonde 
woman was nabbed, as were her 
three accomplices. 

The police could not find any stolen 
goods on any of the four, but, in a 
turn worthy of Murder She Wrote 


Cats ane mice do coexist in harmony in Felix and Joanne Cappadona’s booth. 


meeting NYPD Blue without the 
shower scenes, one of the detectives 
noted that all four had the same elec- 
tronic key rings. Taking a set to the 
parking lot, he electronically beeped 
every van and car until he found one 
that responded to his mating beep 
and unlocked its doors to him. 
Looking through the window, he 
could see, lying out in the open, a 
Stump Speaker bank, an expensive 
Lalique vase, Katrinka, Hi-Way Henry, 
a clock and other lifted loot. Soon, 
charges were being pressed for pos- 
session of stolen goods. Kidnapped 
toys were reunited with their over- 
joyed owners, who praised their 
fellow dealers, show security and the 
Atlantic City police for their diligence. 
By the next day, the burgling buzz 
had calmed down and most of the 
attention turned back to sales to an 
unusually active Sunday buying crowd. 
In spare moments, the relieved dealers 
told their stories to inquiring writers 
who had heard the news and wanted 
to know more. At 5 p.m., they packed 
up their toys, maybe a little more 
carefully and lovingly than usual, 
loaded their vans, looked over their 
shoulders and waved good-bye while 
hustling down the AC Expressway. 
And, until October, another act 
closed in the never ending saga of 
Atlantic City, while the neon casino 
lights winked and the ocean waves 
kissed the Boardwalk goodnight. Cg 


More News & Reviews on page 34 
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A Final Interview 


With Walter Lantz 


Editor’s Note: An innovator and 
an animator, Walter Lantz is a 
20th-century legend. The father of 
an hilarious cast of characters, most 
notably Woody Woodpecker, Andy 
Panda and Chilly Willy, Lantz ani- 
mated cartoons for more than 60 
years. For a detailed look at Lantz’s 
legacy, see the article by Tom Klein, 
Walter Lantz archivist at UCLA, on 
page 22. Allimages © Walter Lantz Prod. 


ne of the last interviews Walter 
OE gave before his death 

in 1994 was to Ken Thimmel 
of All American Collectibles, a gallery 
with locations in Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey, Ft. Lauderdale and Stuart, 
Florida. Following is that interview. 

Ken Thimmel (KT): Walter, thanks 
for giving me the opportunity to talk 
with you about the fantastic career 
you've had. Tell me, where did it 
all begin? 

Walter Lantz (WL): I was born 
in New Rochelle, New York, on 
April 27, 1899. Our original name 
was Lanza, you know. My father’s 
name was changed to Lantz when 
he came to this country from Italy. 

KT: When and where did you 
first get your start in the animation 
business? 

WL: From about 1914 to 1918, 

I worked for William Randolph 
Hearst at his newspaper, The New 
York American. Mr. Hearst had a 
great affection for the animated 
short and was extremely supportive 
of our efforts. 

KT: Wasn't Winsor McKay, the 
director of the first animated short, 
How a Mosquito Operates and Gertie 
the Dinosaur, working for Hearst 
during that time? 

WL: Yes. As an office boy, I used 
to wash Winsor’s brushes. 

KT: Walter, who would you gener- 
ally attribute with giving you your 
first big break? 

WL: George Stallings. He taught 
me to animate. Colonel Heeza Liar 
was my first. After George left, I was 
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put in charge of the animation depart- 
ment. I even acted in films. I did 
around 100 pictures with cartoon 
characters and myself in live action. 

KT: Weren’t you and Walt Disney 
co-collaborators on certain characters? 

WL: Walt Disney and I both ani- 
mated the character Oswald the 
Lucky Rabbit. Disney actually created 
Oswald but his rights were owned 
by Universal Studio. After Walt left, 
they hired me to head up the anima- 
tion department and put a staff of 
between 75 and 100 people under 
me. By the way, Disney actually 
presented the idea of Mickey Mouse 
to Universal while he was still there, 
but they felt the idea didn’t have 
mass appeal. 

KT: Who was the first character 
you ever created? 

WL: Andy Panda, in 1937. 

KT: Woody came along when? The 
early 1940s? 

WL: Yes. 

KT: How did he get started 
anyway? 

WL: Gracie and I had a cabin 
up at Lake Sherwood in Southern 
California. We were on our honey- 
moon. I kept hearing this pecking 
sound on the roof. I couldn't figure 
out what it was. So one morning, I 
went outside and here was a wood- 
pecker pecking holes in the shingles 
on the roof. I didn’t know how to 
get rid of him. I asked the game 
warden what to do about woodpeck- 
ers. He said “nothing.” He told me 
woodpeckers put holes in the roof 
to store acorns in. Gracie was the 
one to suggest I create a character 
out of him. I put Woody in his first 
picture with Andy Panda and he 
stole the show. 

KT: How many cartoons of Woody 
did you create over the years? 

WL: I believe I made 240 cartoons. 
I think he was so popular because 
there is a littke Woody Woodpecker 
in everyone. Woody has the nerve to 
do things other people want to do 
but don’t have the nerve. 


voice and laugh. Who supplied the 
voices? 

WL: Mel Blanc was the original 
voice for the firs films that 
Woody wa d hat, Warner 


Brothers c2 cned Mel to an 


exclusive c 


KT: How did you ever manage 
to replace an immortal voice like 
Mel Blanc? 

WL: I held auditions. However, 


I refused to see people as they 
were doing the voices. I would 
select audition tapes and listen to 
them. Finally, a tape — I think it was 
“Tape =7" — seemed to have a good 
quality and tone in the laughter. Much 
to my surprise, that tape turned out 
to be my wife, Gracie! 

KT: Woody's theme song is so 
great. Wasn't it a hit back in the 
1940s? 

WL: It was. In 1947, it became a 
huge hit on the Hit Parade. Frank 
Sinatra had to sing that tune as the 
number one song for all the weeks it 
was on the charts. It seemed like 
every band knew that song. Wherever 
I went, that song would be played. 


KT: Woody’s character certainly 
has changed through the years. 
Which style ranks as your favorite? 

WL: Woody’s style changed 
about four times over the years. 
When I first created him, he was 
an ugly character. He became 
famous largely because no other 
character had ever approached his 
level of craziness. After that, we 
started making him cuter — for the 
comics. The current Woody last 
changed in 1950. He’s my favorite. 


KT: When you first started creat- 


ing these characters, did you have 
any idea they would become as 
popular as they did? 

WL: No. Never. 

KT: Who are the animators you 
hold the greatest admiration for? 

WL: Gregory La Cava (Hearst 
Studios) and George Stallings 
Q.R. Bray’s Studio). I was George’s 
assistant and helped do in-between | 
drawings for him. 

KT: Besides working for some 
of the greats in animation, you 
had the opportunity to work with 
and have work for you some of 
the legends in the industry. Tell 
me about a few. 

WL: Well, you know Grim Natwick 
worked for me. Grim was very influ- 
ential in Disney’s Snow White as well 
as Betty Boop. Grim was a wonderful 
artist and easy to teach. Tex Avery 
was another who learned to animate 
at my studios. He became one of my 
top guys before going over to 
Warner Brothers. Virgil Ross was 
another who worked for me. 

KT: Over the last ten years, there 
has been a true renaissance in ani- 
mation as an art form. What are your 
thoughts about the growth of anima- 
tion as a collectible? 


(above) Walter Lantz and Woody 


(below) Different versions of Woody Woodpecker 


WL: It’s amazing. The fact that these 
cels even exist today is a wonder. 
We used to take them onto the back 
lot of Universal and bury them. 

KT: What are your views of the 
animation of today? 

WL: I think animation is in the 
best condition it has ever been in. 

I think Steven Spielberg and Disney’s 
last few features have helped tremen- 
dously with the resurgence of anima- 
tion. Animation back when I was 
starting out didn’t get the respect. 
But now, all that’s changing.” 


KT: With all the love and care 

| placed in the preparation of hand- 

| animated features, is it possible 

that the current trend of computer 
animation can supplant that? 

| WL: I don’t think so. They put 

i them out too quickly. I used to 

use 6,000 to 7,000 drawings per 

cartoon. Today, they use about 

a tenth of that. They don’t seem 

i to have the good stories of lov- 

able characters. There are some 

| exceptions, but I don’t believe 

most of these new characters 

will be around 50 years from 

now, not like Woody, Donald, 

Mickey and Bugs. 

KT: You’ve been active in 
offering some of your work to the 
public — original production, limit- 
ed editions, drawings. Where 
does it all come from? 

WL: Interestingly, the work that 
I make available for sale is only a 
small portion of my collection. 
About 15 years ago, I gave the 
majority of my work to the UCLA 
archives for the benefit of all to 
| appreciate. Proceeds from the 

pieces I do sell get donated to 
various charities. 

KT: You seem very interested in 
helping charities. Any favorites? 

WL: Well there is the St. Joseph’s 
Children’s Hospital, UCLA and the 
Braille Institute. The Braille Institute 
always was special to Gracie; Her 
father was blinded soon after birth. 

KT: What was it like working with 
Gracie all those years? 

WL: It was wonderful. We used 
to travel a lot in Europe — visit the 
troops, tour the cities. Gracie would 
do Woody for the people wherever 
we went and they loved it, even 
in Russia! Cg 
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orn in the 1940s 


and undergoing 


three “makeovers,” 
Woody became cuter and 
less outrageous, but just 
as crazy. Created by 
Walter Lantz of Walter 
Lantz Studios and distrib- 
uted by Universal Studios, 
Woody is still one of the 
most recognized of cartoon 
characters. He’s also one 
of the only characters with 
his own theme song, a hit 


back in the ’40s. Cs 
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Slapshot Woody, a hand-painted, 
limited-edition cel, is an original work 
created jointly by MCA/Universal and 
Upper Deck Authenticated. Signed by 
Wayne Gretzky, this cel features Woody 
poised to take a shot on goal as Chilly 
Willy (as goalie) decides to take in a 
little fishing. The silk-screened lines of 
this edition, limited to 250 regular cels, 
are reproduced from the original hand- 
inked cel. The background is reproduced 
by lithography on acid-free material. 
Each cel includes a specially designed 
gold seal of authenticity. 


From the Woody Woodpecker 
Collector's Series, this hand-painted, 
limited-edition cel was created for 
golf enthusiasts by MCA/Universal 
Animation Art. The lines of the image 
are reproduced by xerography. Each 
cel is accompanied by a certificate of 
authenticity as well as a specially 
designed gold seal, heat-pressed on 
each piece to signify it as an official 
work of art. This cel is one of four 
from the collector's series focusing 
on favorite sports and depicts Woody 
taking the perfect swing. The cel sells 
for $140 and is in an edition 
limited to 2,500. 


All images © Walter Lantz Productions Inc. 


Animation Plus Galleries, with locations im L 
and Chicago, is releasing this 
from the classic 1944 short, Ta 
classic Lantz Studios short feai 
the unique ’40s animated style. u 
bill and much less tame than i 
Shamus Culhane, who can be 
Walter Lantz Studios, directed this sk 
bis best work as an animation director mited-edition 
suite of 16 field hand-inked and hand-painted cels are 
available on a photographic background. Included with 
each edition is a photo of the ope or closing title 
sequence. The cels are signed by Shamus Culhane. The 

fl first 100 of each edition are sold as suites. with matching 
|) edition numbers. The unframed suggested retail prices 
are $1,500 as a suite (1/325 through 100/325) and $850 
individually (101/325 through 325/325). The unframed 
wholesale prices are $750 as suite and $425 individually. 
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60s Woody. 
borts while at 
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65 Million Years In The Making. 
No Wonder 
Lveryo 
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Raptor 
Limited edition 
bronze sculpture 
15" x 29" x7" 


T. REx 
Limited edition 
serigraph 

27" x 36" 


DiINosAuRS 
At Play 
Limited edition 
serigraph 

26" x 42° 


Capture the biggest movie of all time with The Jurassic Park Collection...the 
first-ever, gallery-quality art created from a live-action film. Available only from 
MCA/Universal Animation Art, each is signed by the artist and carries a certificate of authenticity. 
Get these limited editions now, before they become extinct. 
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For a Catalog or Dealer Application 
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The Adventures of Rocky and 
Bullwinkle and Frienes | 
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This hand-painted, limited edition cel, created jointly by MCA/Universal Animation Art and 
J. Ward Productions Inc., is the first of ten “Great Scene Series,” showcasing the most memo- 
rable scenes from J. Ward’s classic productions. This model scene depicts Bullwinkle attempting 
to pull a rabbit out of his hat and pulling Rocky out instead. The lines of the edition, limited 
to 200, are reproduced by silk screening. The background is reproduced by lithography on 
acid-free paper. Each cel includes a certificate of authenticity and a specially-designed 
gold seal is heat pressed on each piece. $550. ©1995 Ward 


The second cel in the “Great Scene Series” features Mr. Peabody and Sherman 
getting ready to go on another adventure with the help of the Wabac Machine. 
This is also a hand-painted cel limited to a 200-count edition. It is created jointly 

by MCA/Universal and J. Ward Productions. $550. © 1995 Ward. 
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favorite cartoon experience eS 


— contin- 
alae 
Featuring Rocket J. “Rocky” Squirrel 
and Bullwinkle Moose. the r main story 
in each show was 2 parody of the 


cliffhanger adventures of movie serials, 
ae oe stereotypical “bad guys” 


cies. Other cartoons. Paabodys 
Improbable History. Dudley Do-Right 
and Fractured Fairy Tales were also 
part of the weekly seres 

In syndication today. people continue 
to enjoy the show's cartoons, which 
make fun of history. politics and litera- 
ture. Children love them because of the 
slapstick. Adults love the wit, satire 
and, of course, puns 

The Bullwinkle Show was Jay Ward’s 
most famous cartoon series. He began 
his career working with Alex Anderson 
on the first animated program created 
for television, Crusader Rabbit, in 1948. 
The idea of Rocky and Bullwinkle 
began as a part of a show pitched to 
the networks. The Frostbite Follies. 
Although it wasn’t picked up, two of 
its now famous main characters became 
the central characters of Rocky and His 
Friends, which became the prime time 
Bullwinkle Show. 

Ward and Bill Scott produced 178 of 
the shows using the name “Ponsonby 
Britt” as executive producer. The cre- 
ative team include actors June Foray, 
Paul Frees, Daws Butler, Hands Conreid, 
Edward Everett Horton and Charlie 
Ruggles; award-winning director/ 
designers Bill Hurtz and Lew Keller; 
and writers Allan Burns, Chris Hayward, 
Chris Jenkyns and Lloyd Turner. Cs 


The Pink Panther 
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© 1993 Mirisch-Geoffrey-D.F. Pink Panther TM U.A.C. 


ew to MCA/Universal, but not to audiences, the 

Pink Panther is another cartoon favorite about 

to become a part of the company’s animation 
art offerings. 

Almost 30 years after the Pink Panther’s historic debut 
in Blake Edward’s motion picture classic of the same 
name, million of people of all ages, in countries around 
the world, continue to be spellbound by this witty cartoon 
personality. Fans enjoy his cartoons on television and video 
cassette, follow his adventures and mishaps in books, comic 
albums and magazines and buy countless products. 

It all began with a movie about a search for a fabulous, 
though flawed, pink diamond known as the Pink Panther. 
In looking for a way to set the scene and mood of the 
movie before the story opened, producer/director Blake 
Edwards turned to the animation genius of Friz Freleng 
and his partner David DePatie. It was the DePatie-Freleng 
team who created out ultimate symbol of wit and non- 
chalance — a long, lanky panther who communicated 
through thoughts and actions, never spoken words. 

For the musical score, Blake Edwards brought in 
composer/conductor Henry Mancini, who wrote what is 
one of the most recognizable themes of all time. 

The Pink Panther soon starred in an independent series 
of theatrical shorts, the first of which, Pink Phink, won 


an Oscar. Two years later, another Pink Panther cartoon 
short, The Pink Blueprint, earned an Oscar nomination. 

It wasn’t long before NBC signed him on with an 
exclusive contract. The Network acquired all 140 of his 
theatrical shorts and aired them on Saturday mornings 
from 1968 to 1973. In 1973, ABC offered audiences a 
new series of 36 six-minute Pink Panther animated shorts. 

The Pink Panther returned to the movies between 1975 
and 1982, when he appeared in the main titles of Pink 
Panther sequels, including The Pink Panther Strikes 
Again, The Revenge of the Pink Panther, The Trial of the 
Pink Panther and The Curse of the Pink Panther. 

In the fall of 1982, MGM/UA television put a total of 
176 Pink Panther cartoon shorts into syndication. 

Now, MCA/Universal Animation Art will be working on 
artwork featuring the Pink Panther. Cs 


© 1993 Mirisch-Geoffrey-D.F. Pink Panther TM U.A.C. 
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Assessing the 
Lantz Legacy 


by Tom Klein, archivist of the UCLA Walter Lantz Collection 


o little is written about the 

early years of Walter Lantz at 

Universal that the story of his 
studio reads like an alternate history 
of American animation. Most people 
are surprised to discover that Tex 
Avery, Walt Disney and Mel Blanc, 
among others, were all affiliated 
with Universal during the formative 
part of their careers. People are even 
more surprised to learn about the 
many “lost” Lantz cartoons that 
likely would be considered classics 
today if only they would reach a 
wider audience. 

These cartoons have been over- 
looked for so long becuase for 
decades Universal kept them locked 
in film vaults. This neglect began 
when Walter Lantz took what had 
been the Universal animation studio 
independent in 1940. Universal’s deci- 
sion to contract out its cartoons to 
Lantz, instead of keeping him and 
the animation staff on the Universal 
payroll, was intended as a cost-saving 
measure. Though it saved money in 
the short term, the decision was a 
colossal misstep. Lantz shortly after- 
ward created Woody Woodpecker, a 
commercial sensation and Universal 
was precluded from sharing in his 
and other characters’ royalties. 

While Universal was fortunate to 
have a star character — Woody — to 
bolster attendance at the movies, 
the real profits were reaped from 
merchandising and, later on, 
television syndication. Universal 
distributed Lantz cartoons until 1972, 
but it was Walter Lantz Productions 
that retained all rights to Woody 
Woodpecker. Without the luster of 
Woody, it made no sense for Universal 
to continue marketing its weaker 
pre-1940 characters. These early 
cartoons were slowly relegated to a 
sort of pop culture extinction. 
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The History of Universal’s 
Cartoon Studio 

The Universal cartoon studio was 
built on the studio lot in 1928 as a 
result of a contract dispute over the 
Oswald the Lucky Rabbit series (a 
lesson on the misfortunes of contract- 
ing that Universal would have been 
wise to heed in 1940). Although the 
first Oswald Films, which were 
directed by Walt Disney, performed 
well at the box office, the studio 
boss of Universal became annoyed 
with the machinations of indepen- 
dent producer Charles Mintz. The 
studio ended its relationship with 
Mintz and began its own production 
of the Oswald series. 

Walter Lantz, formerly a New York 
animator and director, was hired to 
head up the effort. In a short time, 
another new Yorker named Bill 
Nolan, popularly regarded as the 
best animator in the East, was lured 
out to Hollywood to co-direct the 
cartoons. Then, a formidable staff of 
artists was assembled. Throughout 
the ’30s the Universal cartoon studio 
fostered some of the greatest talent 
in the industry. 


Oswald Rabbit from 1934. 


Woody Woodpecker as he appeared in his 
debut film, Knock Knock (1940). 


The talent of artists and animators 
at the studio gained notice because 
of their later work at other studios, 
but as a consequence of the obscuri- 
ty of Universal cartoons today, very 
few people have seen their earliest 
contributions. Forgotten are the 
outrageous gags of the young Tex 
Avery, the early animation of 
Hollywood's first woman animator, 
La Verne Harding or the background 
paintings of renowned illustrator 
Willy Pogany, during his brief stint 
in cartoons. Others, such as Preston 
Blair, Burt Gillett, Ed Benedict, Frank 
Churchill, Alex Lovy, Pinto Colvig 
and Manuel Moreno, also have 
unrecognized achievements in the 
Universal cartoons. 

Films like A-Haunting We Will Go, 
Alaska Sweepstakes and Trailer Thrills 
stand up to the Warner Brothers 
offerings from the 1930s. Birth of a 
Toothpick (1939), which features 
Mel Blanc, deserves an honored 
place as one of the most inventive 
and hilarious cartoons ever made. 
Universal’s failure to re-release these 
films, though, has prevented such 
sentiment from so far becoming 
popular opinion. 

Walter Lantz Studios 

To be sure, Lantz films have always 
been wildly inconsistent. Because 
throughout his career Lantz delegated 
so much to his directors without 
imposing a studio standard, the suc- 
cess of a cartoon always depended 
on a particular director’s talent and 


will, frequently allowing brilliant car- 
toons and mediocre cartoons to be 
produced side by side. With Burt 
Gillett, Shamus Culhane, Tex Avery 
or Don Patterson at the helm, how- 
ever, a Lantz cartoon was typically 
excellent. 

Fortunately, Woody Woodpecker 
provided Lantz’s newly independent 
studio with the commercial impetus 
to stay in business and through 
much of the 1940s and ’50s Woody 
was a refreshing antidote to polite 
society. His comic star turn, fueled 
by The Woody Woodpecker Song, was 
established by great cartoons like 
Loose Nut, Convict Concerto, and 
Wild and Woody, among others. 

Woody first appeared as an antag- 
onist in a 1940 Andy Panda car- 
toon. Based on a sugges- 
tion by Walter Lantz, 
gagman Bugs 
Hardaway created 
a story with a 
crazy bird 
and patched 
together a 
bunch of 
lunatic gags. 
As Hardaway 
demonstrated 
at the Warner 
Brothers stu- 
dio, he had an 
affinity for crazy 
characters; Woody 
was his coup de 
grace. With a laugh 
provided by Mel Blanc to 
complement the woodpecker’s 
garish coloring, Woody was a vivid 
representation of madness. 

Then, from 1943 to 1946, director 
Shamus Culhane reached great heights 
with the character, highlighting 
Woody’s zaniness within musical 
numbers that showed some of the 
most innovative animation if its time. 
Woody became Culhane’s device for 
experimentation, and the cartoons 
were outrageous. Two of them are 
especially noteworthy for their musi- 
cal sequences: The Barber of Seville 
and Ski for Two. 

In the ’40s, Lantz often employed 
the finest Disney-trained animators, 
including Fred Moore, Dick Lundy 
and Ed Love. For a series of jazz 
cartoons call the Swing Symphonies 
he recorded soundtracks with leg- 
endary jazz musicians, producing 
some of the best sounding cartoons 
in Hollywood. One cartoon, titled 


Woody Woodpecker 
and Andy Panda, 


The Greatest Man in Siam, directed 
by Culhane, was released shortly 
after MGM’s classic Red Hot Riding 
Hood. Like Red Hot, it featured a 
sexy dancer and of course ran afoul 
of government censors. With its jazz 
score, color scheme by Phil DeGuard 
and sultry animation by Pat Matthews, 
Greatest Man is precisely the sort of 
Lantz cartoon that deserves further 
attention from film historians. 

The next most successful director 
of Woody Woodpecker was probably 
Don Patterson. In the early ‘50s, his 
cartoons streamlined the design of 
Woody into the character we know 
him as today, but Patterson was 
careful to maintain Woody’s insane 
logic, even if he did allow Woody to 

slip into the role of protago- 
nist. Because Patterson 
became a director in 
the waning years 
of studio ani- 
mation, he is 
largely over- 
looked, but 
his cartoons 
démon- 
strate a real 
creative 
flourish 
and are 
very funny. 
Especially 
enjoyable are 
Belle Boys, Alley 
to Bali and The 

Great Who-Dood-lt. 
Tex Avery’s return in 

1954 capped the success fos- 
tered by Woody. It also ushered in 
Lantz’s next great franchise character, 
Chilly Willy. Avery did not, in fact, 
create Chilly Willy. In cartoons such 
as I’m Cold and The Legend of 
Rockabye Point, however, he defined 
the nature of Chilly’s character, which 
remained intact long after Avery 
departed the Lantz studio. Lantz gave 
Avery his first job in animation as a 
cel washer in 1930. It is, therefore, 
fitting that Avery returned to Lantz 
to finish his career in the studio sys- 
tem. When Avery left, the master 
was forever gone from the arena of 
theatrical cartoons. 

Unfortunately, many of the best 
cartoons of the ’40s and ’50s exist 
at large only in their heavily edited 
TV versions, stripping them of their 
original brassy humor. Universal’s 
meager offerings to date of uncut 
video and laser disc releases has not 


A monkey from the Meany Miny Moe 
series, which ran from 1936 to 1937. 


helped the matter. This may change. 
Universal has consolidated its cartoon 
holdings by acquiring Walter Lantz 
Productions. The Universal Animation 
Art department is beginning an effort 
to disseminate and market the vast 
collection of cartoons that Universal 
distributed from 1927 to 1972. 

One looks forward to the day when 
Lantz films can be easily viewed in 
their original form, allowing them to 
be fairly reassessed by critics and 
general audiences. Especially excit- 
ing would be the release of the rare 
Oswald cartoons from 1927 to 1928, 
which were directed by Walt Disney. 
Also, the ’30s films include such long 
forgotten series as Pooch the Pup, 
Meany Miny Moe and Babyface Mouse. 

In conjunction with the resources 
of the newly completed UCLA Walter 
Lantz Archive, Universal is poised to 
crate a new awareness of these clas- 
sic cartoons. This, in turn, will be a 
boon for animation buffs and collec- 
tors, uncovering a “lost” chapter in 
animation history and finally allow- 
ing a proper assessment of the 
Walter Lantz legacy. Cg 


Babyface Mouse, from the late 1930s. 
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Movie Tickets Are 


Now Collectible 


ach year in America, more 
E= a billion movie tickets 
are sold. Like concerts and 

professional sporting events, going 
to the movies is, more and more, 
becoming an occasion — a night out. 
For some, it’s a first date. For others, 
it’s a night out without the children 
(perhaps remembering the first date). 

A collectible memento now lets 
movie fans take the experience 
home with them. CinemaClips, new 
from MAGI Entertainment Products, 
are commemorative movie tickets 
containing a frame selected from the 
movie. The frame is mounted in a 
colorful lithograph featuring graphics 
from the film and the studio logo. 

Universal was the first studio to get 
behind. this product. The premier 
CinemaClip collection is based on 
the movie Casper, produced by 
Steven Spielberg’s Amblin 
Entertainment, Universal Pictures and 
the Harvey Entertainment Company. 

“I grew up with Casper, both the 
cartoons and the Harvey comics,” 
says MAGI Entertainment’s General 


Manager Kevin Sacher. “I can’t wait 
to take my own children to see 

this character brought to life on the 
big screen.” 

The company is also working 
with MCA/Universal to develop 
CinemaClips for Apollo 13 and 
Waterworld, due out later in the 
summer, as well as for other 
Universal Pictures. Laura Donald, 
CinemaClips product manager, 
says each movie will ultimately have 
a collection of from one to 12 
CinemaClips. A CinemaClip Fan 
Club for collectors is also planned. It 
will offer the latest information of 
coming films and Hollywood facts. 


Additional plans include collectors’ 
binders and presentation displays. 
CinemaClips will sell for less than 


ould be available 
if and collectible 
ps, video stores and 
ers. Casper CinemaClips 


movie 
are a\ for a limited time, 
begin: ith the Memorial Day 
weekend release of the film. 

MAGI Entertainment Products is 
the new subsidiary of Media Arts 


Group. which is best known for its 
st Publishing subsidiary and 
ne Ltd., the Britain-based 


manufacturer of David Winter 


Putting the Movies 
on Your Walis 


ome of the most powerful 
§: memorable images to 
enter our culture come to us 
from Hollywood. Yet, these images 
are fleeting, passing us quickly on 
the silver screen, but leaving an 
indelible mark. 

Some of these images are now 
available in limited edition art by 
Universal Art Editions by Lightpost. 
The first editions in this new collec- 
tion feature scenes from Casper, a 
Universal film scheduled for release 
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Memorial Day weekend. 

The unique visual quality of 
Casper and the popularity of the 
character led to two offerings of 
limited edition art. 

The first is a series of four sericels 
that use color lithography to create 
backgrounds and eight to 12 screen 
serigraphy to capture the translucent 
effect of the ghosts on an acetate 
foreground. The foreground floats 
slightly in front on the background 
to give an even more ethereal feel 


to the piece. The sericels are about 
9 by 12 inches in size, with a retail 
price of $175-$225 each, mounted 
and framed. They are available in 
editions limited to 1,500 to 2,500 each. 
Three archival quality lithographs 
featuring images of Casper are also 
offered. They measure up to 34 by 
30 inches and are expected to be 
offered in editions under 1,000. Prices 
range from $200 for an unframed 
lithograph to $500 for version with 
museum-quality framing. Cs 
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Lookin’ for love in all the wrong 
places...a SOP (Single, Overweight, 
Penguin) Needs a special someone to 
share sardines at sunset; Look beyond 


the physical to find a sweet and sensitive 
Renaissance man who will stand by your 
side through your hormonal surges and 
emotional fits. Come stomp daisies 
with me...No neurotics please. 


pus — the spokespenguin for a genera- 

tion of overlooked, underloved, spiritu- 

ally challenged baby-boomers — speaks 
to us in a language we can all understand. 
Opus is politically opinionated, emotionally 
insecure, cynical and a total neurotic. 

Why do we feel so bonded to a flightless 
water fowl? Simple. Opus represents the strug- 
gle that we all feel to make it off the ground. 

Opus teaches us how to look inside and 
find something special, despite ourselves. 

He has the same struggles that we do — and 
needs love and respect! Opus demands to be 
listened to and needs sympathy for his never- 
ending battle against physical shortcomings. 
Opus pokes funs at our crazy lives so we 
must laugh at ourselves. 

Opus made his debut in the world of ani- 
mation art in 1991 with his first feature film, 

A Wish For Wings That Work. Universal Studios 
and Amblin opted to use the traditional anima- 
tion process to produce the “Bloom County” 
classic, which is wonderful because computer- 
generated animation produces no cels. Against 
the laws of nature, some of these Opus cels 
with production backgrounds flew off the 
walls at Christie’s, commanding an average bee © Berkeley Breathed & UCS 
price of $2,000. ee are 

The last of the production cels are available 
through authorized MCA/Universal galleries. 
To enhance the artwork, the cels are combined 
with color reproduction backgrounds of the 
originals. They are signed by Berkeley 
Breathed, the creator of “Bloom County,” 
increasing the value of the piece. 

Breathed will not be signing any more of 
the cels and only a handful of the signed 
ones are left in the archives. Because they are 
priced so reasonably, at $500 unframed, they 
have been selling at a brisk rate and will most 
certainly be in demand on the secondary 
market very soon. At least one of these 
sensational cels should be in every well- 
rounded contemporary animation collection. 
More, if one has a thing about cross-dressing 
cockroaches...Cg 


© Berkeley Breathed & UCS 


Zz ie __ © Berkeley Greathed & UCS 
The last of the production cels from A Wish for Wings that Work are 
available from MCA/Universal for $500, unframed. 
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but most é 
ds. ie! 
f the mor” 
An actual frame of film, taken from 3 , = 
the movie, and reproduced just like The title of the fim, = Se 
the films that go to the theaters, then same style as the actual owe 
bound into che CinemaClip. poster. 


Studio Logo — 
A full color 4) 
rendering 
identifies the Ret points and recog 
studio at a ONT (actual st# of vignettes. 
glance. FR 

The CinemaClips Logo - 


identifies it as the genuine article. 


Additional vignettes 


; The back of the film shows through. 
from the movie. 


A brief synopsis of the film, 
along with a fun fact or two. 


The Credits — / 


The stars, on-camera and ‘ 

behind it, as found on the 

movie poster. © 
The Studio 


authorization 
of the film clip. 


CinemaClips™... the hot, new collectible souvenir of the most _Like professional sports and live theater. going 0 the movies is 
popular hobby in the world - going to the movies! Imagine if you _fast becoming a major event, an experience to remember! And 
had a souvenir from the original screening of Gone With the Wind _ now you can be a part of it! To start your CinemaClips Collection, 
or The Wizard of Oz (a few lucky people do)! What kind of mem- fill out the coupon below and mail it to: 


ories would it bring back? What would it be worth today? Now MAGI Entertainment Products Inc. 
you can take home a real souvenir, something to help you 10 Almaden Blvd., 9th Floor 
remember, and share, the movie-going experience. San Jose, CA 95113 


Dealer inquiries welcome — mail in coupon or call 1-800-408-2787 


CinemaClips is a product of MAGI Entertainment Products Inc. 
Copyright 1994 U.C.S. and Amblin. TM Harvey 


Yes, I want to take a piece of the movie home! Please send me: 
Q Casper title (shown) $4.95 + $1.00 S&H 
Name O The Wizard of Oz title $4.95 + $1.00 S&H 
O Gone With the Wind title $4.95 + $1.00 S&H 
*Store Name OQ Title Starter Kit (all 3 titles above) $14.85** 
eS ee O Casper 3-Pak (3 different images) $14.85 Acct 
*Resale # Q Collector's Club Information** FREE foe foe 
Dealer Starter Pak (48 assorted)* CALL Exp. Date local $ 
Address Q Dealer Information** FREE : 
—_— Ss Signature 
OO *Dealers Only! “Free Shipping CA residents add sales mx 


For Sale 
Beautiful posters of 
Gumby” and Pokey™ 


€ARTOO 


* Leading Animation Art Dealer in the SW °° 

e Extensive Network Search Capability e 
* We Carry Vintage-Limiteds-Drawings ,° 

e Personal Service-No Catalogs ° 

e Art Available from all Studios —.® 

Willing to Buy-Sell-Trade 
Flexible Layaway Terms 
No High Pressure 
Just Nice Folks 
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Visit our gallery at Biltmore Fashion Park 24th St. & Camelback, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85016 or call to discuss your needs: 800-SOS-CEL8 


=" 
| 

2 & 2 

= ition -Ce | -Town The Animation Art Gallery 


iS 


Art from all 
Poster size 32"x21" the major 


$29” Each 


Each limited edition 


© MCA/UNIVERSAL 


has been signed by 
Gumby creator and || |= * 
sy ee 4108 Quimby Street Westfield, New Jersey 07090 
art : 
rtist Art Clokey 908-654-3131 
Iron on Gumby 123 E. Ridgewood Ave. Ridgewood, New Jersey 07450 


|) 201-445-8888 
“ 363 Springfield Ave. Summit, New Jersey 07901 
908-522-1212 


| | = Gallery Hours: Monday through Wednesday, 10:30-6:00 
| a Thursday through Saturday, Open until 9:00 


7 a a Major Credit Cards Accepted Or call 1-800-432-TOON 
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patches also available. 


Call 
(800) 295-1150 


q Krazy Kat Strip Art, 
Animation Art Top 


1935 “Krazy Kat” Sunday page by George 
Herriman and a 1950 cel with matching back- 
ground from Cinderella brought top dollar at the 


Howard Lowery Gallery Auction of Comic Art, Animation 


Art and Related Items, held March 11 in Burbank. 


The auction, which recorded sales totaling $171,000, 


featured a wide selection of vintage strip art from a 
“Who’s Who” of legendary cartoon- 
ists. The “Krazy Kat” Sunday page 
signed by George Herriman, 
brought $6,325, more than $2,000 
over its pre-sale estimate of from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 

A 1904 Winsor McCay Sunday 
page of “Dream of the Rarebit 
Fiend” sold for $3,520, again $2,000 
more than the $1,000 to $1,500 
expected. It is signed “Silas,” Winsor 


Swamp of No Return, sold for $3,300 ($1.000-$1.500 
pre-sale estimate). 

A Little Mermaid (1989) color mode! ce! sold for 
$2,035, greatly exceeding its pre-sale estimate of 
between $600 and $900. It is labeled ~ 


Ariel” in studio notes at the bottom. Cs 
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ra 


McCay’s nom de plume for all 


“Dream” pages. 

A “Little Orphan Annie” daily 
from 1925, signed twice by Harold 
Gray, sold for $4,070. Its pre-sale 
was $3,000 to $5,000. The second 
signature is an inscription to V.R. 
Shoemaker, a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
editorial cartoonist. 

Other cartoonists represented at 
the sale included: Dik Browne, Al 
Capp, Milton Caniff, Billy De Beck, 
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Randolph Dirks, Bud Fisher, Floyd 
Gottfredson, Chester Gould, Frank 
King, George McManus, Alex 
Raymond, Mort Walker and Chic 
Young. 


Animation art and related items 

All of the major American anima- 
tion studios were represented in 
this auction. 

The top-selling animation item, a 
1950 cel and matching background 
from Walt Disney Studio’s Cinderella, 
sold for $4,400 — $400 more than 
its pre-sale estimate. The cel fea- 
tures the cat Lucifer and the match- 
ing master background, an unusual 
vertical pan, depicts the walls of 
the chateau outside Cinderella’s 
room. The studio’s production 
notes and the initials of layout artist 
Thomas H. Codrick are in the margin. 


| 
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An original, signed cover design 
by Carl Barks for Uncle Scrooge 
Comics, illustrating the Barks story 
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This Sunday page original “Krazy Kat” (1955. s2m2 © 
sold for $6,325. India ink on heavyweig>: paper == 


pre-sale estimate: $5.00--S= 


Cinderella 
Sellers at Auction 


WELL, GENERAL | ROW ARE You ? 
SEE TWAT YOUNG LADY 7% You dust STEN, LOUNGE: URON 
SPX. ONE OF PASS WE WoRD DOWN “IWE UNE WS 1S MISS ANN 


You. BIRDS— HOP WAT WE PRINCESS 1S WERE — AND \ EXPECT YOU ‘TO ou, 
OUT TO (ME KITCHEN GET ME 7? AND ANYTHNG sne SEE MRT SHE HAS WM SiEUR! 


AND TELL THAT. 
CHEF Yo Go \NTO 
ACTON NO FRILLS- 
VUST FOOD , SEE 7 


WERNTWING SHE WANTS- 


WANTS SHE GETS, SEE 7 
z “WE BEST , SEE 7 STOR 


WELL, ANNIE, 
HERE'S THE 
SHACK \ BOUGHT 
“WS SPRING 


MN-YES, 
AR 
QUITE RIGHT, 


fl 
2 7 The. Chicasa, 


This “Little Orphan Annie” daily, 1925, signed twice by Harold Gray, sold for $4,070. Gray’s inscription is to 
V.R. Shoemaker, winner of a Pulitzer Prize for his editorial cartoons. India ink on heavyweight paper, 
5.75 by 20 inches, pre-sale estimate: $3,000-$5,000. 
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‘OH\ OH: WHY DID OSLER EVER) (| WANT 10 GO 1S DIS OLD MAN 
s MARE SUCH A LAW? 1 CANT. IOV itpetoucllwHAT MUST BE SHALL| 2 WONES 2 BAY IS 10 
a BEAR TO THINK OF POOR, POOR|| ) & BE. CHEERUR [SHALL BE ASFIXTICATED: 
GRAND FA BEING CHLOROFORMED |DARLING, IF You |/EE- PMNS in, : Wwe COME FOR YoU] 
OHLOH! WHY DO THEY WANT/ JARE CHLOROFORM-| (Co MMP: 


TAKE HIM. JED THEN J WILL 
Go. L CAN NOT 
LIVE WITH QUT: 


2 zs, 
Jou'lt HAVE TO CALL) (NOW HERE co) 

QUT THE RESERVES IF THAN fou “Mace | 

(aU WANT 70 TAKE ME, A jas OME. | 

one y SHALL KEEP You : ie oa ae | 

oS BUSY YOU'LL FIND _| ; Gul to cet | 


T KNOW ALL ABOUT THAT BUTT) | G 
IAM GOING 10 KEEP THE FUES OFF 
OF YOU WHILE YOU'RE DOING IT. 1 
WILL DIE GAME YOU CAN BET. 
x 
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POLES j 
Doe. 
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——— Me 
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auseUCAR Rex Firioh poe uP ‘AST. IT TOOK ae) (Tors You 8 THERE? OF 
IHE'S A TERROR GoD FIGHT YES OF CHLOROFORM HEM oe ee Eko, OH DEAR! 
ed eres WHAT A TURBAL DREAM 
we ; | WISH CLARA WOULD NOT 
we; INSIST SOON ME EATIN 

| THOSE RABBITS EVRAY { 
NIGH. OH MERCY 1 DONT 
QUike THOSE DREAMS. OF 


Ly 
This cel and an unusual vertical pan matching eB 
master background from Walt Disney Studio’s 


ze : Winsor McCay’s “Dream of the Rarebit Fiend” (1904) is a study on a 

Cinderella (1950) sold for $4,400. Gouache on recurring dream. It sold for $3,520. This Sunday page is signed “Silas,” 

celluloid, Lema Oh background sheet, 8.5 by McCay’s nom de plume for all “Dream” pages. India ink on heavyweight 
21.5, pre-sale estimate: $3,000-$4,000. paper, 18.5 by 13.5 inches, pre-sale estimate: $1,000-$ 1,500. 
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Strong § 


HOWING AT 


Lowery Gallery Animation Sale 


Foe. Hanna-Barbera’s Ruff and Reddy cartoons 
to Disney’s films Snow White and Lady and the 
Tramp to Leopold Stokowski’s copy of Fantasia, sales 
were strong at the April 23 Auction of Fine Animation 
Art & Related Items from Howard Lowery Gallery. 

“The only surprise was that sales were consistently 
strong across the board,” says gallery owner Howard 
Lowery. “This was the strongest and best showing 
we've experienced. 

“I think there is a steady increase in interest in 
animation art because new Disney films and video 
releases are successful. When animation is continually 
in the public’s eye, it makes people’s interest grow. 
As long as people keep having babies this should 
continue. People want their children to experience 
what they’ve experienced.” 

All of the pieces from Hanna-Barbera’s Ruff and 
Reddy television series, which debuted in 1957, sold 
at well above their pre-sale estimates. For instance, 
an eight-by-ten set of cels of Ruff, the amiable, slow- 
thinking dog, and Reddy, the smart-talking cat, with 
a master background sold for $2,912, compared with 
its pre-sale estimate of $700 to $1,000. 

A similar set of cels featuring Ruff and Reddy on 
a master background of the moon sold for $2,688, 
compared with its pre-sale estimate of between $500 
and $700. 

A unique offering was Leopold Stokowski’s copy of 
Fantasia by Deems Taylor, which was autographed by 
Walt Disney and his studio artists. It sold for $15,680, 
compared with its pre-sale estimate of between 
$6,000 and $8,000. 

Stokowski, the famous conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, collaborated with Disney on Fantasia, 
selecting the program, recording the music and mixing 
the sound tracks himself. Disney presented the book 
to Stokowski when the film was completed. Not only 
did Disney sign it, but so did every important artist 
credited in the film. More than 225 signatures appear 
in it. 

The sale also included a cel of Snow White’s beautiful 
Wicked Queen, set over a painted background in a 
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mat inscribed “The Queen” with “ongma SOP" 
stamp and certificate of authenticity oy z 
Courvoisier Galleries. It sold for $13_== 

Another lot achieving a high sale pice Sas Soma 
scene in Pinocchio animated by W n 
and Don Lusk. This watercolor mas 
the ocean floor, with matching ceils 


and the mother and baby fish, sold : 


© Walt Disney 


(above) This cel depicts Snow White's ¥ 
to drink the glass of potion that trans 
a painted background and matiea 
authenticity as prepared by Disiey 
artwork sold for $13,440. Gouach 
fine condition. 


(bottom, left) Ruff and Reddy find 7 
set of cels and master background 


z Show, ¢ 
this art 
to8byi te condition. 
it) From The Ruff and 
7-Barbera Studio, 
is of Ruffand 


background 
red with its 
to $1,000. 


sold for $2,912 
pre-sale esi 
Gouache on celluloid with a tempera 
background sk Trimmed to 8.5 
by 10. framed. in fine condition. 
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Lion Ki 


Sells for Royal Sum 
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he widespread appeal of Disney’s 

The Lion King made it the top- 
grossing film of 1994. That same 
popularity was evident during the 
Feb. 11 auction of artwork from The 
Lion King at Sotheby’s in New York. 

Because Disney collectors and 
enthusiasts aggressively competed, 
the auction totaled more thah 
$1.99 million, setting a new auction 
record for any sale of animation 
art. The previous record was for 
Sotheby’s sale of Disney’s The Art 
of Who Framed Roger Rabbit, held 
in 1989. It brought $1.66 million. 

All 256 pieces from The Lion King 
auction found buyers, most selling 
for prices well above the high esti- 
mates. The sale included one-of-a- 
kind, specially created cel set-ups 
with original production back- 
grounds and animation maquettes 
(character models). 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
catalog cover lot, which sold for 
$37,375, were donated to the 
National Audubon Society to sup- 
port their efforts in preserving and 
maintaining the environment and 


This specially crated artwork for the cover of The Art of the Lion King catalog was 
donated by artists of Walt Disney Feature Animation and the Ink and Paint Department 
at the Walt Disney Studios in Burbank California. Proceeds from its sale, at 

$37,375, went to the National Audubon Society. © Walt Disney Co. 


protecting endangered species. The 
lot, featuring nearly all of the cast of 
characters from The Lion King, was a 
specially created, one-of-a-kind piece 
entitled The Circle of Life Continues. 

Images featuring the comic relief 
duo of Pumbaa the warthog and 
Timon the meerkat were the highlight 
of the auction. Bidders eagerly 
responded to the image of the hilari- 
ous duo teaching the lion cub Simba 
the delicacy of bug-eating, driving 
the bids up to a sale price of $39,100, 
nearly eight times its pre-auction high 
estimate of $5,000. 

A charming image of the lion cub 
Simba perched on the head of his 
father, Mufasa, also attracted remark- 
able interest and sold for $34,000, 
more than five times its high estimate 
of $6,000. In addition, a colorful image 
of the lion cubs Simba and Nala and 
their faithful guardian the hornbill 
ZaZu attracted competitive bidding, 
bringing in $26,450, compared with 
its $4,500 pre-sale high estimate. Cg 


Timon carries a leaf tray loaded with bugs to Simba as Pumbaa watches. This is a 
three cel set-up, one of which is a production overlay. It went for $39,100 
and measures 10.5 by 15.5 inches. © Walt Disney Co. 
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Actwork A 


Super Collectibles Show 
July 21, 22 & 23 


Comics, Toys, Movie Posters, Disneyana, 
Premiums, Western Collectibles, Toy Soldiers 
and much, much more! 


We have the show that attracts quality dealers 
from coast-to-coast bringing only their best finds. 
They know from our past shows that you expect 
the rare, mint and unusual. 


The Yearly 

BIG-D SUPER COLLECTIBLES SHOW, 
_ Call For Additional Information, 

Today! 817-261-8745 
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Hwy 635 & Coit Rd. 
ae Dallas, Texas 


(np ANIMATION PLUS! 
a3 yyy Gallery 


Specializing in Authorized 
Walt Disney Studio Animation Art 


| Call for Full Color Soumc@ Int’! Catalog 


©MCA/UNIVERSAL 


“The Barber of Seville” 1944 
Limited Edition 
Signed by Shamus Culhane 


A Preferred Disney Art Editions Gallery 


y 
16.5"'.% 13,5." 
Signed by John Kricfalusi 


1 1 537 West Diversey Ave. e Chicago, IL 60614 © 800-866-2781 
Animation Plus! Gallery 7977 Melrose Ave * Los Angeles, CA 90046 © 800-397-0364 
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1188 Highland Ave. (Rt. 10) 

Cheshire, CT 06410 

@ (203) 272-CELS or 
Toll-Free 1-800-995-CELS 


60A LaSalle Road 
West Hartford, CT 06107 
(203) 232-TOON or 
Toll-Free 1-800-224-CELS 


oe 


IGGER IS 


@ OVER 1! MILLION DOLLARS IN ANIMATION ART 


FROM AMERICA’S LARGEST COLLECTION 
(OVER 2,000 PIECES OF FRAMED ART IN STOCK) 


The Barker Personal Guarantee § 
You will never pay more at a Barker Animation Art § 
Gallery than you will at any other legitimate gallery or | 
catalog if the art is in stock for immediate delivery. 

The fact is, you will probably pay less because 
of our volume and Collectors’ Star Club discount. 


DISIN RAMED SERICELS 
OVER 20 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM! 


More PINK for Give Garfield 
Less GREEN 


Garfield Sericels 
Choose from three styies: 
“Playful”, “Stubborn” or “Aloof” 


Unsigned, Original 1970's Original, unsigned Production Garfield Original Garfield Original 


fj Production Cels w/ background] | Cels with De Patie/Freleng Seal Production Cels Production Drawings 
CHOOSE FROM A BIG SELECTION 


"9 95 00 | 2 ‘ : 50.00 7 Tia ‘ 


FRAMED 


We carry production cels, limited edition cels, sericels, vintage art, production drawings, model sheets, lobby cards, movie 
posters, press books, etc. from all the major studios including: Disney, Warner Brothers, Universal, Hanna-Barbera, 
Simpsons, Peanuts, Spumco, Ren & Stimpy, Sunday Funnies, Popeye, Betty Boop, Pink Panther, Coca Cola Bears. 


*k*k CALL FOR OUR A slat} 72-PAGE CATALOG! xx 
| i 


o a o ° e 

Join our Collectors’ Star Club ...and the following benefits valid at all bd 

NOW for only #20.00 and : 

receive this gr eat Gi ft Packag ef ey 3% 10% Discount on all purchases (Except Warner Brothers Fine Art) 

(An $80.00 value) ¥%& 15% Discount on all books* 4& Advance notice for all sales promotions 

% Porcelain Coffee Mug = Members’ Star Card ‘r Advance notice of the dates for all famous animation guest appearances and special events 
% Stars & Stripes Pen * Ball Cap * Membership Pin gh ¥& Collectors’ Club Travel Specials 4% Collector’s Club Quarterly Magazine 
¥* Deluxe Tote Bag %% Premium 100% Cotton T-Shirt U</ “Discounts will not apply to sale prices or Warner Brothers Fine Art. 


PLAN TO VISIT US IN CONNECTICUT ON YOUR NEXT TRIP TO NEW ENGLAND! 


News & Reviews 


Disneyana: 1995 Special Edition Convention 
A Special Report from Gary Sohmers 


isneyana, as generally defined, refers to the items of 
historical and ephemeral interest, made for or about 


anything having to do with Walt Disney. The Walt Disney 


organization took that demand for all that is cherished 
or desired and created a fun and entertaining annual 
weekend for both collectors and fans. The Disneyana 
conventions, typically held in September, began in 1992 
in Orlando, Florida. Produced by Pete Gibbons and the 
Walt Disney World Company Merchandising staff, the 
conventions have experienced 2 
growing success in the form of 
attendees’ enjoyment. 

To help kickoff the 40th 
anniversary celebration of the 
world famous Disneyland, a 
Special Edition Disneyana 
Convention was held 
February 15-19. 

Disney treated the 
ConventionEars (as Disneyana 
attendees are called) to stage 
shows and guest speakers, 
including animators, imagineers, | 
archivist Dave Smith, many of , 
the original Mouseketeers and the first Walt Disney star, 
Virginia Davis. The Disney Auction — held every conven- 
tion — featured artwork, a Skyride car and an old check 
signed by Walt himself. 

Attendees also enjoyed an evening at Disneyland’s 
AdventureLand. There, they previewed the spectacular 
Indiana Jones Adventure — Temple of the Forbidden Eye 
Ride and the Fantasmic multimedia show. Fantasmic 
utilizes water screens with rear projected animation, live 
action characters, fireworks, boats, dragons and more to 


tell the story of Mickey Mouse’s battle with a dream and 
to show the power of imagination. These two attractions 
— along with ToonTown, Roger Rabbit’s CarToon Spin 
Ride and the Lion King Parade — make going to California 
a must for attraction fans. 

The convention, held in the Disneyland Hotel 
Convention Center, also featured a room providing 
ConventionEars with access to reps from many different 
Disney consumer business groups, such as The Disney 
Channel, Walt Disney Classics 
Collection, The Disney Store, 
Disney Interactive, unusual art 
of the new Disney Gallery and 


the book, record, film and 
television departments. 

The Disney Fair was a 
Disneyana garage sale — at 
antique show prices — of arti- 
facts, memorabilia, costumes, 
props, signs and posters. At 
the fair, the Antiques and 
Collectibles Room featured 40 
booths of quality vintage and 
modern Disneyana. Disneyland 
40th Anniversary cards, watches, figurines, pins, phonecards, 
1930s-1950s toys and accoutrements sold well and were 
in demand. 

It was great of the Disney folks to have a good sense 
of humor surrounding the event. The decor included 
skeletons dressed in last year’s shirts and badges waiting 
in line in the lobby among the lush Lion King settings. 
For this special Disneyana, there were no long lines, 
except on public day (Sunday) when thousands turned 
out for a shot at what was left. Cg 


Geppi Donates Multi-Million Dollar Mickey Mouse 
Drawings to International Museum of Cartoon Art 


T cartoon art world’s “crown jewels,” the earliest 
known drawings of cultural icons Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse, have a new home. The 1927 drawings, which 
received multi-million dollar appraisals, were donated 
January 26 to the International Museum of Cartoon Art 
in Boca Raton, Florida, by Stephen A. Geppi. Geppi is 
the president of Diamond Comic Distributors, the 
world’s largest distributor of American comics and 
related merchandise. 

The drawing by legendary Disney animator Ub Iwerks 
are the storyboards for Plane Crazy, the silent animated 
short that first featured Mickey Mouse. With Charles 
Lindbergh’s Atlantic crossing as a backdrop, Plane Crazy 
depicts Mickey, enamored of the famous aviator, attempt- 
ing to build a plane and learn to fly. Along the way, 
crashes and disasters ensue, including an ill-fated attempt 
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by Mickey to kiss his first passenger, Minnie, who bails 
out using her bloomers as a parachute. 

In contrast to the drawings’ 65-year history, Geppi’s 
donation ensures that millions of cartoon art fans from 
around the world will be able to see the six 9-by-10 
graphite pencil drawings. Geppi acquired the artwork 
through intermediaries in 1994 from the estate of an 
early Disney artist. Last summer he toured the artwork 
at a European Disney exhibition viewed by tens of thou- 
sands of fans. That was the first time the art was shown 
to the general public. 

“IT can think of no finer museum or institution to possess 
these truly historic and important drawings, given the 
Geppi continued a Ea : 

on page 58 More News & Reviews on page 58 


CARTOON GALLERY 


PRESENTS A FIRST-TIME RELEASE OF 


Garfield & Friends 


© PAWS 


399 Bleecker Street 107-06- 71st Road 
New York, NY 10014 Forest Hills, NY 11375 


Original Production Cels 
Backgrounds ¢ Drawings 


All Signed by Jim Davis 
A Limited Number of Personalizations Available 


212-229-2623 CALL TODAY 718-793-4714 
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j@m™ S pervasive as Walt Disney and Warner 
y A \ Brothers cartoons are throughout the 
WH world, the United States is far from the 
only country producing quality animation. Canada, 
Japan, France and Britain are just some of the 
countries whose cartoons are seen world wide. 

One animation studio, however, produced 
more feature films than Walt Disney and Warner 
Brothers combined. It won prizes at film festivals 
from Cannes to London to Los Angeles. Yet few 
Americans — even those knowledgeable about 
animation — have viewed any of its films. 

Soyuzmultfilm, a Russian studio producing 
animation, brought images to the former Soviet 
Union that are as familiar to Eastern Europe as 
Mickey Mouse is to us. Outside of Russia and 
other former Soviet Republics they are virtually 
unknown. 

And it’s not the only animation studio in that 
part of the world. 

Mike Glad, an animation art collector from 
Fremont, California, is considered among the top 
30 experts on Russian animation in the United 
States. Yet he has seen just a small number of 
animation films from Russia. 


“It’s very hard to see these films. Out a collective 
of 1,300 films, I’ve probably seen ten. I’ve seen 
a few because of a joint project by Film Roman 
and Films by Jove,” Glad explains. “They took 
the Russian animation negatives and restored 
them, took the Russian scripts and converted 
them into English. Then, they hired scriptwriters 
to Americanize them because a lot of the imagery 
is — as it would be for us — based on custom and 
mores of their country. They recorded new music. 
They did 10 hours of film and it was beautiful. 
I’ve also seen Tale of Tales — it’s fabulous and 
Hedgebog in the Mist — also fabulous.” 

One of Glad’s goals is to bring the fantastic 
world of Soviet animation art to America. Toward 
that end, Glad and his wife, Jeanne, sponsored 
an exhibit, The Best of Soviet Animation Art, 
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By Mistje Smajier 


SovjeT ANjMATION COLLECTION 


held February 2 through April 12 at the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in Beverly 
Hills, California. Featuring selections from his 
collection, the exhibit features important and 
rare pieces from each decade of Soyuzmultfilm’s 
existence. 

This exhibit is the first opportunity for many 
Americans to see such a large selection of what 
is considered the best in Soviet animation art. 


Intrigued with Soviet animation 

Two events led Glad — an avid animation 
collector for more than 15 years — to develop 
an interest in Soviet animation. He attended an 
exhibition in Los Angeles called The Masters of 
Animation. John Halas, of the British animation 
studio Halas and Batchelor (creators of Animal 


This image is from Tale of Tales (1979), directed by Yuri Norstein. The 
film was named the number one cartoon in the world at The Olympiad 
of Animation, held in Los Angeles to coincide with the ‘84 Olympics. 


Farm), as a director of ASIFA (The Association 
Internationale du Film D’Animation), sponsored 
the exhibit. Although it didn’t include any Soviet 
animation, Glad bought Halas’ book, Masters of 
Animation, a compilation of the top animators 
around the world. 

“Many of them I knew. Most of the Canadians 
I knew. Only two Americans were in it — Walt 
Disney and Chuck Jones. That gives you some 
idea of how few people were in the thing. 
When I saw the Russian section, there were 
three people. I was fascinated by that. I called 
John and I wrote to Russia.” 

His efforts resulted in obtaining a couple of 
images and enhancing his interest in animation 
from that part of the world. It also made him 
consider animation in Eastern Europe. 

“Zagreb, Yugoslavia, is well known for its 
studio, which was the first animation studio to 
win an Academy Award outside of the United 
States. It started me thinking of the whole 
concept of animation outside of the Western 


From Tale of the Tsar Saltan (1984), by artist/director 
Ivan Ivanov-Vano. 
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; From The Frog Princess (1953). 


” 


homers ates os! 
directed by Ivan Aksencuk, 
with artist Stanislav Sokolov. 


The Russian version of The Jungle Book, called Mowgli (1968) was 
directed by R. Davidov with art by A.Vinokurov. 
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Hemisphere. I knew about Canada. I knew 
about England; I knew about France. Material is 
more readily available on them, so I started 
buying books that talked about animation. 
Frankly, even when you buy ‘world view’ type 
books, it’s hard to find stuff that includes the 
Soviets, because there is just so little known 
about them.” 

The second event that cemented Glad’s feeling 
that Soviet animation was important was an 
event called The Olympiad of Animation, held 
in Los Angeles to coincide with the ‘84 Olympics 
held there. 

“As part of it, they picked the top 50 cartoons 
ever made. The number one cartoon in the world 
was Tale of Tales, which is a Russian product,” 
he explains. “So, now I know it exists; I know 
there’s quality there.” 

Then Glad received a call “out of the blue” 
from Viktor Doudkin, a Russian animator. 

“Viktor called me and, in broken English, said 
‘I have a collection of Russian animation. I have 
put on exhibitions all over Russia. It has toured 
Europe. I wonder if you’d be interested acquir- 
ing some of these things.’ 

“It’s like offering a chain smoker a carton of 
cigarettes, or an alcoholic a case of beer.” 

Doudkin flew to California and stepped off of 
the plane with just a carry-on bag. 

“We got to my house. He spoke no English, 
and my Russian’s even shorter. He opens up his 
bag and it is filled with animation materials. As 
it turns out, Victor had literally rescued a lot of 
this artwork from the trash can because one of 
the administrators of the Soyuzmultfilm had 
decided to throw away the studio’s archives.” 

Glad, who had been researching Soviet anima- 
tion, realized that Doudkin had an historically 
important collection. 

“I bought several hundred pieces that day — 
things from as early as 1925 and as late as the 
late ‘80s. The quality of the art was just unbe- 
lievable — the pre-production art and post-pro- 
duction art. And he had the big names; that’s 
what surprised me. At that point, I knew of a 
total of three directors, but I knew enough to 
know that those were included. An irony is that 
one of his pieces was actually reproduced in 
Masters of Animation. | knew that this had to 
be important material.” 

Using every method he can think of — faxing, 
begging, pleading letters, boxes of candy — 
Glad continues to try to get more examples of 
artwork from Russia. He says, however, that he 
isn’t interested in acquiring thousands of pieces 
of Russian art. He wants to obtain five “good 
ones, from important films” at Soyuzmultfilm. 


“We're only talking about Soyuzmultfilm. 
There were 15 republics and each of those 
republics either had an animation branch in 
their live-action film studio or a separate anima- 
tion studio. I have a few pieces from Estonia 
and some puppets from Mongolia and the 
Ukraine. If I have a goal right now, it would be 
to get things from the other regions so that if 
you went to an exhibit, you would be able to 
see one or two offerings from each republic. 
But can you imagine trying to get something 
from Georgia right now?” 

A big problem is limited communications 
capability within the former Soviet Union. 

“The second problem you have — and this is 
just as true in the United States — is many people 
see you as a gold digger, a person who’s going 
to buy cheap and make millions off of their 
work. There’s instantaneous suspicion of your 
motives. Although profit isn’t my motive. The 
market for Russian animation is very limited, 

I buy for the love of the art. 

“T think the credibility of the show we’re 
doing at the academy will let people know 
about Russian animation and open doors for 
more exposure.” 


The nature of Russian animation 

“The artwork is fabulous because it includes 
a lot of material that feels very Russian. It has 
the domed cathedrals, Cossacks dancing and 
things that would remind you of Russia. It also 
has art that is outstanding because it is graphi- 
cally strong.” 

Glad’s collection reveals four types of anima- 
tion characteristic of the region. 


government, was made using paper cutouts, a method used 
more frequently in Russia and China. The director was 
N. Khodatajev and the artist G. Echeistov. 


The first, a traditionally Russian type of 
animation, includes versions of many Russian 
fairytales. It is classic storytelling, with vivid 
animation characteristic of Russian folkart. The 


Continued on page 52 


Noted Soyuzmultfilm Directors 


Ivan Ivanov-Vano — Soyuzmultfilm’s most 
famous director/artist is considered a founder of 
Soviet animation. He uses a traditional fairy- 
tale form of animation. His films are based on 
traditional Russian tales, but he experiments. 
Local poetry, folk tales, architecture, carvings 
and fabrics find a place in the work. Because 
he understands the need to appeal to the 
masses and his productions are large-scale, he 
is often called the “Russian Disney.” 

Some of his films include: The Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen (1929), The Humpbacked 
Horse (1947), The Snow Maiden (1952), 

The Tale of the Dead Princess (1953), Once 
Upon a Time (1958), and The Tale of the Tsar 
Saltan (1984). 


Yuri Norstein — Beginning as an assistant to 
lvanov-Vano, Norstein went on to direct Tale 
of Tales (1979), considered to be the most 


artistic film to emerge from Eastern Europe 

in the ‘80s. Critics attribute his success to 

his unique style, with multi-dimensional figures 
and backgrounds with depth, roundness and 
shading. His stories are full of minute observa- 
tions. Other noted films include: The Hedgehog 
in the Mist (1975), The Vixen and the Hare 
(1973), and The Heron and the Crane (1974). 


Feodor Khitruk — One of the best-known 
animators and teachers of animation in Russia, 
Khitruk was a major animator of the ‘60s. His 
Story (or History) of the Crime (1963) reveals 
sharply critical views about human weakness, 
while Film, Film, Film (1968) is a satire on the 
film industry and The Lion and the Bull (1984) 
is a drama about power. Other films include: 
Bonifacio’s Holiday (1965), Winnie the Pooh 
(1969), Othello (1967) and The Island (1975). 
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| Sixty Toys Stolen at 
! Metrolina Expo 

1 Spectacular Show 
I 
I 


FREE SAMPLE 


IF YOU BUY, 
SELL, OR COLLECT 
OLD RADIOS, YOU NEED... j toys valued at more than $45,000 


j were stolen from Metrolina Expo 
AN TIQUE RADIO CLASSIFIED j Spectacular Show Tent No. 6 dur- 
| ing the night of November 5, 1994. 
| The toys were from the 1920s- 
1 1960s era and included many very 
I desirable tin character and automo- 
I tive toys in very good condition 
with original boxes. 
Among the toys stolen were: 
(D near-mint wind-up celluloid 
Subscriptions: $17.95 for 6-month trial. Mickey Mouse pulled by Pluto; 
$34.95 for 1 year ($51.95 for 1st Class Mail). j (2) excellent 1930s vintage 
Call or write for foreign rates. | Seiberling rubber set of Mickey, 
| Donald Duck and Pluto with origi- 
J nal box; (3) mint Donald Duck 
| pulling Huey on a strong to wind- 
I up with original box; (4) mint 
I Mickey the Driver car with original 
I box; (5) mint Mickey Dipsy Car 


Charlotte, NC — Sixty collectible 


Antique Radio’s Largest Monthly Magazine 
8000+ Subscribers Worldwide! 100+ Page Issues! 
Classifieds (800+ monthly) - Ads for Parts & Services - Articles 
Auction Prices - Meet & Flea Market Info. Also: Early TV, Art Deco, 


Ham Equip., Books, Telegraph, 40's & 50’s Radios & More... 
Free 20-word ad each month for subscribers. 


Collector’s Price Guide books by Bunis: 
Antique Radios. 8500 prices, 650 color photos 
Transistor Radios. 2200 prices, 400 color photos 
Payment required with order. Add $3.00 per book order for shipping. 


_ A.R.C., P.O. Box 802-H22, Carlisle, MA 01741 lcoiths original box: (6) aint wooded 
Phone: - — Fax: - [VISA | idiig tenga ; 
one: (508) 371-0512 — Fax: (508) 371-7129 Thee a etic are en 
Use Visa or MasterCard for easiest payment! hands”: (7) mint Mitinie Mouse th 
I rocking chair knitting with original 
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Go Th foug h You f Shoe Boxes | Hamilton coin-operated gum ball 


| machine with Mickey and Pals 
Qa nd Cc | e@an- U fe) You f Att i ¢C I | decal on globe; (9) excellent origi- 
I nal Popeye and original Brutus 
= I ; £% I Funny Fire Fighters Dippy Dumper 


‘i | conta is BY. I : : 
: Ped car; (10) mint Fred Flintstone 


I Bedrock Band with original box; 
(11) mint celluloid Henry pulling 
His Brother; (12) near mint Strauss 
Ham & Sam with original box; 

j (13) mint Ichinko 10” light green 

j with white top 1957 two-door 

| hardtop Ford car with original box; 

| 14) mint 8 1/2” Marusan Jet Racer 

| Friction race car with Indy Race 

I Day scenes on original box lid; 

land (15) mint 8 1/2” red Ashaki 

General Motors Firebird II friction 

race car. All the toys were sepa- 

rate from their boxes with the 
boxes wrapped in protective clear 

j acetate. 

Anyone having information on 
| these toys contact Dick Dirks, 


: Lea Migs LE ; nh 
Wanted: Firecracker packs, labels, catalogs or 
any other 4th of July related items. 
| 214/235-9730 or Investigator J.D. 


Call Bob Berk Of Write | Heath of the Charlotte-Mecklenberg 
2671 Youngstown Rd. S.E. * Warren, Ohio 44484 I Police Department 704/336-7879 
800-323-3547 (days) * 216-759-1454 (evenings) I (Case No. 94-1106-0808-00). 
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FIND OUT 


HOW FUN AND 
PROFITABLE 
COLLECTING 
ANIMATION 


ART AND 


CTER 


MEMORABILIA 


CAN BE. 


tbe Today 1-800-715-2452 | 
[| YES! Please send me 6 issues of Collectors’ Showcase for the discount price of only $19.90. | 
: NAME ____ PAYMENT ENCLOSED ____ BILL ME 
| ADDRESS AMEX MC VISA I 
CITY STATE ZIP CARD # EXP. DATE 
| PHONE #393 | 


Gallery Watch 


Gallery helps fulfill 
a d cartocn 


gallery dealing in the world 

-of cartoon fantasy made a 

real-life fantasy come true 
earlier this year as it granted a spe- 
cial wish to Jo Gould, a 10-year-old 
boy with a brain tumor. Jo’s wish — 
to meet a celebrity Walt Disney ani- 
mator and see how the characters 
magically come to life — came true 
thanks to FilmArt’s Cartoon World 
in Huntington, Long Island, and 
Make-A-Wish of Metro New York. 

Jo and his family flew to New 

York from London so specialists at 
the respected Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center could treat 
him. After many surgical procedures 
and months of chemotherapy, 
the wish seemed like the perfect 
medicine. Jo’s long-term wish is to 
become a professional cartoonist. 


To help with the wish, Al Baruch, 
a veteran Disney animator, agreed 
to host a day-long event in honor 
of Jo. Baruch worked on several 
Disney feature films and numerous 
television cartoons. He now teaches 
cartooning at Hofstra University, 
Hempsted, N.Y., and gives cartoon 
demonstration and lectures to kids 
of all ages. 

Baruch faithfully drew Jo’s favorite 
Disney characters and explained 
how they were created and used 
in the films. Baruch also talked to 
Jo and the other guests about how 
faith and determination can con- 
quer illness. He has first-hand 
knowledge — his daughter is a 
survivor of leukemia. She now 
travels worldwide raising aware- 
ness and money for the cause. 


The cartoon community supported 
granting Jo’s wish. More than 30 
celebrity cartoonists made presen- 
tations. Some of the special guests 
included Jim Davis, creator of 
Garfield, Chuck Jones, famous 
Warner Brothers director; Myron 
Waldman, artist on Popeye, Betty 
Boop & Casper, Mort Drucker, MAD 
Magazine, and Stan Goldberg, 
Archie Comics. Even Disney CEO 
Michael Eisner took time to send 
a special greeting to Jo with a 
lithograph from Aladdin and a 
signed photo. 

At a cocktail party that evening, 
Jo unveiled a huge Warner Brothers 
mural, the last surviving piece of 
the famed animation art studio. 
Costumed cartoon characters min- 
gled with their creators at the 


Cartoonists from around the New York metropolitan area participated in granting a 10-year-old’s wish. Back row (from left to right): 
Howard Beckerman, animator, teacher; Dan Danglo, Warner Brothers; Jo Edwards, Archie Comics, Li’l Jynx; Arnie Levin, 
New Yorker, Sesame Street; Stan Goldberg, Archie Comics; Nick Meglin, MAD Magazine; Sal Butta, Punchy, Frito, Beatles; 

Sona Katz, student cartoonist; and Eric Chichester, student cartoonist. Front row ( left to right): Al Baruch, Walt Disney 
animator, Myron Waldman, Fleischer Studios; Aron Laikin, executive director of FilmArts; Jo Gould, guest of honor from 
London; Marilyn Wisch, Make-a-Wish Foundation president of metro New York; and Iris Beckerman, Ink & Paint. 
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party. The artists’ special demon- 
strations and presentations contin- 
ued throughout the night. 

Jo’s parents never expected such 
a warm welcome for their son. 

“Jo had no idea that his relatively 
simple wish would turn out to be 
as elaborate as this,” said Roger 
Gould, Jo’s father. 

“To see Jo laugh and smile as 
presentation after presentation 
were given made all the hard work 
in preparing for the event worth 
it,’ said Aron Laikin, executive 
director of FilmArt’s Cartoon World. 
“His energy seems boundless...he 
outlasted everyone.” 


Jo was scheduled to leave at 
3:30 p.m. but wound up staying 
the entire evening. 

“This is the most exciting wish 
we've come across,” says Maria 
Hallissy Casey of Make-a-Wish. 
“This is a wish where the board 
members can witness first-hand 
the effect it has on a child.” 

The Make-a-Wish Foundation is 
the largest wish-granting organiza- 
tion in the world. It is dedicated 


This desk, belonging to Frank Thomas, 
legendary Disney animator, is on 
permanent display at Cartoon World. 


FilmArt’s Cartoon World Gallery. 


The mural behind the desk at FilmArt’s Cartoon World, unveiled at the day-long 
wish-granting event for Jo Gould, was painted in 1979 by Richard H. Thomas and 
Alan Bodner, master background artists for Warner Brothers. It bad been a wall 
in the main hallway at Warner Brothers near where all the animation took place. 
When the studios were torn down in the 1980s, someone saved this wall and kept it in 
storage, where Cartoon World recently discovered it and shipped it to the gallery. 


to fulfilling the special wishes of 
children up to the age of 18 who 
have terminal or life-threatening 

illnesses. 

In addition to sponsoring the 
event, Cartoon World donated 100 
percent of the net proceeds from 
the sales of cartoon art and related 
items during the week of Jo’s visit 
to Make-a-Wish. 

FilmArt’s Cartoon World, designed 
as a cultural center for the cartoon 
arts, is an internationally known 


gallery of all types of cartoon art 
and memorabilia. Not only does it 
possess one of the nation’s largest 
inventories of original animation 
art anywhere, it provides visitors 
with both an educational and 
entertaining experience. It features 
special exhibits of interactive dis- 
plays and videos. The best cartoon- 
ists lecture and hold workshops 
every year at Cartoon World. Cg 
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"| The Coin Toss, a piece by 
| Warner Brothers that Ken 
| Thimmel helped design. 

| All American Collectibles 
was allowed to use the 
image 500 times and 

| Charles McKimson signa- 
ture appears on it. Joe 
Namath and Lawrence 


nly a sports and cartoon fanatic 
would dream this up. Imagine a 
place where Bugs Bunny and the 
Tasmanian Devil meet Joe Namath and 
Lawrence Taylor, or Jim Kelly and Dan 
Marino. It’s a world in which a Woody 
Woodpecker cel, signed by Walter Lantz, 
is also signed by golf-great Sam Sneed. 
That’s gallery owner Ken Thimmel’s 


domain. His love for both cartoons and Taylor eventually signed 
sports led him to create a unique niche =| the Jets/Giants version 
for his business. As owner of All American pictured here, made in 
Collectibles — with galleries in Fair Lawn, a limited edition of 250. 
New Jersey, Ft. Lauderdale and Stuart, The 250 pieces of the 
Florida — Ken created a national market for Dolphins/Bills version 
himself by obtaining exclusives on limited were signed by Dan 


edition sports animation and having top- 
notch athletes sign the pieces. 


Pieeeee| Marino and Jim Kelly. 


Developing this unique approach was a loved sports; they’re my two great loves. explained in advertising that it was exclu- 
step-by-step process. That’s how we started in the market. By sive to his gallery. 

Thimmel began his full-time collectibles 1990, we were full-time in animation.” “We had dealers call wanting to buy 
busi-ness in 1985, beginning with baseball Thimmel says that his galleries sell all wholesale; I wouldn’t sell. Because we 
cards and coins. A 1989 trip to Disney types of animation art — originals, story- advertised it properly, people found out 
World changed his focus. boards, model sheets, drawings, Disney really quickly in the industry. It turned out 

“I was so turned on by the animation Classics, etc. — but his greatest success is to be Walter Lantz favorite piece, out of all 
exhibit that I bought two pieces and, as with exclusive, limited edition works. of the limited editions he’s ever done. We 
I was walking out the door, I said to the “When I first got into the business I saw _ sold that out in a matter of months.” 
woman who would become my wife ‘this that there weren’t that many dealers but a Winter Wonderland was initially priced 
would be incredible to offer to my clients.’ —_lot of the dealers were competing for the at $1,950. Now it sells on the secondary 
I’ve always loved cartoons and I’ve always same business. Through new product lines —_ market for $2,895. 

and advertising, I saw an opportunity to “Then, we had a lot of clients who — 

expand the animation industry so that because we were advertising here on 

dealers and collectors would benefit.” sports radio — were asking if we had any 
His first exclusive, which took a year sports pieces.” 

to arrange with Universal, was a Woody The second exclusive he featured, and 

Woodpecker panning cel featuring 19 the first sports piece, was a cel of the 

characters. It is called Woody’s Winter Tasmanian Devil. 

Wonderland. It was limited to 100 pieces “Instead of doing one team 500 times, 

and signed by Walter Lantz. Thimmel Warner Bros. decided to do four teams 125 


(above) Walter Lantz, creator of Woody 
Woodpecker who died last year, and 
Ken Thimmel, owner of All American 
Collectibles Gallery. 


(left) Woody’s Club was the second of Wie. 
Walter Lantz’s planned “Seasons” series. 
The first was Woody’s Winter Wonderland. jay 
These were the only two, of the planned 
four, that Lantz completed before his 
death. © Walter Lantz Productions Inc. 
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s. We bought the New York Giants 
ively because we have a gallery in 
New York area and we bought the 
Miami Dolphins exclusively because we 
have a gallery in Ft. Lauderdale.” 

The Giants version sold out immediately, 
before Thimmel had a chance to have 
anyone sign them. On the Dolphins one, 
All American contracted to have Dan 
Marino sign it. The artwork, by the 
McKimson brothers, includes seals from 
Warner Bros. and the NFL. 

“I had some dealers who, after they 
found out I wasn’t selling them wholesale, 
bought them for themselves because they 
were big Miami Dolphins fans. I said to 
myself, I think I’ve caught on to something 
here. It sold out in six months. I still have 
calls on that one piece.” 

That led to a series of Warner Bros./NFL 
pieces. 

“I helped design a piece by Warner Bros. 
called The Coin Toss,” he says of an image 
featuring Bugs Bunny, the Tasmanian 
Devil and Daffy Duck.. “We were allowed 
to use the image 500 times, so we used it 
250 times of the Dolphins and Bills and 
250 times of the Jets and Giants.” 

Dan Marino and Jim Kelly signed the 
Dolphin/Bills version and Joe Namath and 
Lawrence Taylor signed the Jets/Giants version. 

“When Dan Marino did the first signing 
at the gallery, he was so enthusiastic about 
it that he bought number 13 of that first 
one. The second time, he didn’t take any 
money, he took all art. And he’s been 
buying from us ever since. Now we have 
six different people from the Dolphins 
buying from us.” 


Let’s Rumble, @ boxing piece featuring King Features Syndicate’s Popeye, features 
autographs of Sugar Ray Leonard and Mohammed Ali. © King Features Syndicate 


That led to other sports-related exclu- 
sives, such as a golf piece with Woody the 
Woodpecker signed by Sam Sneed and a 
boxing piece featuring Popeye, signed by 
Sugar Ray Leonard and Mohammed Ali. 

In baseball, he’s done the same with 
Mickey Mantle. 

Many of the exclusives are the first ones 
done with the studios involved. That includes 
the most recent piece, which was introduced 
this spring at the Art Expo New York City. 
It is the first exclusive with Jay Ward Studios. 
It is a stock broker piece with Bullwinkle, 
Rocky, Natasha and Boris done in a limited 
edition of 100. 

“Now everybody is jumping on the 
bandwagon. It makes sense. For example, 


for the Jets/Giants piece, we touted that as 
the two best players ever to play for those 
teams (Namath and Taylor). Never before 
have you had Joe Namath and Lawrence 
Taylor signing something together. And 
then you had artist Charles McKimson, 
who’s in his late 70s. So you have three 
signatures that, unless it’s an animation 
piece, you would never see together. 

“If you’re an animation collector, you 
have the potential to buy this piece. If you’re 
a memorabilia collector, you’d buy this 
piece, and if you're a signature collector, 
you'll buy this piece. That’s why they’re 
so successful. 

“With the Jets/Giants piece, Ken says 
five dealers were interested in them — one 
in the animation business and four in the 
sports industry — who wanted to buy the 
whole edition. Since that took the company 
ten months to complete, we felt the expo- 
sure would be good for us. 

The company plans two more football 
pieces, a possible tennis piece and another 
golf piece. And Ken would like to do a 
basketball limited edition similar to the 
Jets/Giants or Dolphin/Bills piece, featuring 
someone like Michael Jordan, Magic 
Johnson, Larry Bird or Shaquille O'Neal. 

Prices range from a low of $795 toa 
high of $1,495. 

“These pieces open up the animation 
business to a different group of people. 
Sports collectors are now looking to get 
into both sport-related animation and non- 
sports animation.” Cg 
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Barker Animation 
Art Opens Museum 


arker Animation Art Galleries 

of West Hartford and Cheshire, 

Connecticut, announces the 
opening of its Cartoon, Character 
and Comic Museum. 

This free admission museum, a 
dream-come-true for owners Gloria 
and Herb Barker, features comic 
character collectibles, television col- 
lectibles, cartoon character collectibles, 
toys and comic memorabilia. 

A major goal of the museum is 
to teach children about the fun of 
collecting. Some of the features 
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include an old penny toy now worth 
$400, the Toonerville Trolley (circa 
1922) or one-cent books from the 
1940s, the Beverly Hillbillies Car 
(1960) complete with all characters, 
or the very scarce Winnie the Pooh 
telephone. Also, a large variety of 
older books, including Big Little 
Books, are on hand. 

A wide selection of 1930s nodders 
Like Orphan Annie, Rachel, Daddy 
Warbucks, Uncle Bim, Ching Chow, 


74, t 


Lord Flush Bottom, Kayo, Chester 
Gump, Moon Mullins, Mickey Finn 
and others. 

Outside ground activities include 
a cartoon theater constructed in a 
renovated horse stable. There, old, 
circa 1930, cartoons will be shown 
on a big screen. The theater’s outside 
walls feature 65 cartoon characters 
hand painted by a local artist. In an 
adjacent outside staging area, seating 
is available for more than 100 children 


=| Barker Animation’s gallery. 


This free admission museum, 
a dream-come-true for 
owners Gloria and Herb 
Barker, features comic 
character collectibles, 


elevision collectibles, 


cartoon character collectibles, 
“1 toys and comic memorabilia. 


and adults. In addition, animated 
sites, such as a “Talking Snow White 
Wishing Well,” are situated through- 
out the two-acre grounds. 

An on-site gallery, complete with 
hardwood floors and quaint kitchen, 
offers coffee and hot chocolate and 
completes the New England farm- 
house setting. Cg 
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| Ahnimazihg Gallery’s Coming Events 


| 
i 
| 8 peas Gallery, with locations Warner Brothers,” featuring a vin- 
tage exhibit and tribute to anima- 
tor Chuck Jones. A special, exclu- 
sive lithograph will be offered, 
with the proceeds going to 
a charity of Jones’s 
choice. 
eBoth galleries will cele- 
| brate Bugs Bunny’s 
birthday July 29 — by 
offering carrot cake to 
everyone. 
eOn August 5, the Soho 
Gallery opens a extraordinary 
vintage Disney exhibit with a 
Band Concert cel and other 
exceptional pieces. The show runs 
through August. Cg 


in Soho and Hastings on Hudson 
in New York, announces events for 

June through August. 

e Charles Fazzino will debut 
his new Coney Island 
piece featuring Popeye, 
Betty Boop and the leg- 
endary King Features 
crew June 3 from 1-5 
p.m., at the Soho gallery, 
415 West Broadway, New 
York. 

eA Pink Floyd show featuring 
cels from The Wall available for 
purchase, is planned for June 24-25. 

e During the month of July the 
gallery presents, “The Art of 


ANIMATION ART a 


© MCA-UNIVERSAL 


New York City’s Premiere Animation | 
Gallery featuring fine vintage and 
contemporary art from all studios. 


Preferred Gallery for Disney vert Editions aud Warner E202. 


SOHO 
415 W. Broadway 
New York, NY 10012 


WESTCHESTER 
549 Warburton Ave. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, NY 10706 


(800) 303-4848 Toll Free (800) 220-9464 
(212) 226-7374 IN NY (914) 478-7278 
FAX 


| (212) 226-7428 


(914) 478-7364 


Mickey Really 
Does Love Minnie 


na rare U.S. appearance, the 

people behind the roles of Mickey 
and Minnie Mouse, Wayne Allwine 
and Russi Taylor, appeared at Stay 
Tooned Gallery, 4944 France Ave. 
in Edina, Minnesota. The married 
couple opened the gallery’s Sixth 
Annual Animation Lecture Series 
by lecturing and showing rare 
video clips. 

The evening’s lecture also included 
the largest U.S. display of original, 
Walt Disney Studio one-of-a-kind 
artwork — production cels and draw- 
ings of Mickey and Minnie Mouse. 

Wayne Allwine, who has been a 
Disney sound effects legend for 
more than 25 years, voices Mickey 
Mouse in every English-speaking 
capacity — animation, ice shows, 
parades, White House appearances, 
talking toys, etc. His wife, Russi 
Taylor, shoulders the same responsi- 
bility for Minnie Mouse. They met, 
fell in love and married while 
recording together. 


© Wait Disney Co. 


Russi Taylor is also the voice 
behind Disney’s Huey, Dewey and 
Louie. Her non-Disney voices 
include Webby, Martin Prince on 
The Simpsons, Strawberry Shortcake, 
and Widget. Her voice is a regular 
on the Fox TV series The Critic. 

Allwine and Taylor recently 
completed work on a new Mickey 
Mouse Theatrical Short, The Runaway 
Brain. 

Stay Tooned is a Disney Preferred 
Gallery featuring artworks for Disney 
Art Editions Inc. Its lecture series 
takes place in both Edina and at 
220 S. Cook Street, Suite 103, 
in Chicago. Cg 
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Do you want top dollar for your vintage film 
posters, memorabilia and historical documents? 
Then stick with the leader! 


Camden House Auctioneers is on the move! 


We are presently accepting 
consignments for the pliers auctions: 


The Manuscript Society Auction 
May 27, 1995 - Seattle, WA 


Film Posters & Entertainment Memorabilia 
June 17, 1995 


Film Posters & Entertainment Memorabilia 
November, 1995 


If you are interested in consigning, please send 
a written description or list, or call: 


Camden House Auctioneers 
: 427 N. Cafion Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
Tel: (310) 246-1212 ¢ Fax: (310) 246-0416 


“The leader in film and entertainment memorabilia! 
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Soviet Animation continued from page 41 


(top ) Mike Glad and Leonard Maltin, film critic and 
animation expert, at the opening of Mike and Jeanne 
Glad’s exhibition, The Best of Soviet Animation Art, 
held at the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences in Beverly Hills. 

(center) At the exhibit opening. 


(bottom) In addition to Russian animation art, Mike 
Glad owns images from Estonia. These are from 


Breakfast on the Grass, by director/artist Pritt Parn. 


animated fairytales are used to deliver moral 
messages to an even larger degree than our 
traditional fairytales. 

“They told me the Russian animated film 
plays a very important role because religion is 
not a huge part of Russian culture. All of the 
moral principles that we’ve learned — that our 
society tends to deliver through a religious 
medium — in Russia it is reinforced through the 
animation medium.” 

Soyuzmultfilm’s most famous director/artist, 
Ivan Ivanov-Vano, considered a founder of 
Soviet animation, uses this fairytale form of 
animation. His films are based on traditional 
Russian tales, but he experiments. Local poetry. 
folk tales, architecture, carvings and fabrics find 
a place in the work. 

“Ivanov-Vano is second only to the Walt 
Disney Studio in the number of features he 
directed,” Glad says. “And since Walt Disney 
didn’t direct his own features, Ivanov-Vano 
may have directed more than anyone ever.” 

He earned the unofficial title of ‘the Russian 
Disney’ because he understood the importance 
of audience appeal and the scale of his produc- 
tions were big and full of spectacular effects. 
Unlike Disney, however, his tales weren’t diluted 
to appeal to the widest audience. 

Another direction Soviet animation took was 
toward what Glad calls the “avant-garde” school. 
This school, emerging in the ‘60s, features flat 
colors and tends to contain much more opinion. 
Animation within this realm appeals to our 
intellect rather than our childhood. Many of 
Russia’s top directors took this route in order to 
voice their viewpoints on life within the country. 

“Animation was thought of as child’s play, so 
some of the top directors would come in and 
do films directed at conditions in the country — 
and would get away with it,” Glad explains. 

“In live action films, the scrutiny of the censors 
was much closer, so a lot of talented people 
went into animation.” 

Soviet animation also employed puppets and 
stop-motion animation. The puppets have wire 
armature and are articulated. 

“If you see the films, the fluidity of motion 
rivals The Nightmare Before Christmas,” Glad 
says. 
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GARFIELD 


A wide selection of signed production cels from Garfield are 
now available at American Royal Arts, and priced between 
$350 and $600, © PAWS 


Biker Felix, a limited edition signed by Don Oriolo, features Felix in front of his low rider. 
Framed size: 18 by 21 inches. It’s priced at $595. ©1994 Felix the Cat Productions 


certain mouse may be the king of animated beasts 
but cats — several of them — are gaining ground fast. 
New releases of Garfield and Felix the Cat are cur- 
rently the strongest sellers in animation art, according to 
Jerry Gladstone, owner/gallery director of American Royal 
Arts, the country’s largest supplier of animation art. 

Gladstone should know, American Royal Arts Corporation 
Westbury, N.Y., is the largest supplier of animation art in 
the country. The company started as a retail gallery, then 
added a wholesale division. 

American Royal Arts Corporation is the first distributor, 
retailer to be able to offer production cels and limited 
editions of Garfield, signed by creator Jim Davis. 

“The deal with Davis was 10 years in the making,” 
Gladstone says. Beginning in March, Davis gave American 
Royal Arts Corporation exclusive world-wide distribution 
rights for Garfield production cels and limited editions. 
The cels, featuring high-quality images and priced between 
$350 and $400, are already the strongest sellers at the 
company. 

The artwork is from Garfield television specials and 
Saturday morning cartoons. The newest cels offered are 
from Garfield’s black-and-white special, Babes and Bullets. 

Felix the Cat 

Cult favorite Felix the Cat is also a strong contender at 
American Royal Arts. 

The limited edition cels and production cels of Felix are 
signed by Don Oriolo, son of the one of the main forces 
behind Felix in the 1960s. Don provided voices and was 
executive producer of Felix the Cat, 
the Movie. 

“There’s a cult following behind 
Felix, who originated in the 1900s,” 
Gladstone says of this character, 
which was one of the first to be mass 
merchandised. “He was one of the first 
characters to attract a lot of loyalty.” 

The company publishes and distrib- 
utes Felix the Cat animation art. The 
limited edition cels are hand-inked 
and sell for between $300 and $600. 

Virgil Ross, 
the perennial favorite 

Artwork from Virgil Ross is always a 
favorite, and he has a cat too — Sylvester. 

Ross helps create more than 230 
of the most memorable Warner Bros. 
cartoons. 

Works by Ross received four Oscars 
and include A Wild Hare (1940), Bugs 
| Bunny’s first Oscar nomination. 

“While Chuck Jones) and Friz 
(Freleng) were directors and storytellers, 
Virgil was doing much of the anima- 
tion,” Gladstone explains. 
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AUCTION: JUNE 26 & 27 IN LOS ANGELES Preview: JUNE 23-25 
HIGHLIGHTS / 


* Film and Television Costumes and Memorabilia * Rock ’n’ Roll Memorabilia 


* Portraits by famed photographer George Hurrell * Collection of historic —— documents and autographs * 
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Pee Wee Herman's prop bicycle from Pee Wee's Big Adventure; estimate $8,000/10,000 


* 
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Bette Davis photograph signed by George Hurrell, 1938, Bob Dylan concert Gibson guitar; estimate $10,000/12,000 
dimensions 18 x 14 inches; estimate $1,000/1,200 John Lennon black velvet jacket; estimate $3,000/5,000 


INQUIRIES: 


in Los Angeles: Entertainment Memorabilia Department at (213) 850-7500 ext. 259 
in San Francisco: Dana Kern at (415) 861-7500 ext. 322 


TO ORDER AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: 
1-800-223-2854 ext 525 


BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD 


Fine Art Auctioneers & Appraisers since 1865 
Member: International Association of Auctioneers b Fo O43 
220 San Bruno Avenue San Francisco, CA 94103 + 7601 Sunset Boulevard Los Angeles, CA goo46 


